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TEARING DOWN THE MAGNIFICENT DEWEY ARCH. 


THE LAST VIFW OF THE IMPOSING TEMPORARY MEMORIAL ERECTED AT MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, IN HONOR OF THE DECISIVE 
VICTORY IN MANILA BAY.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LesLiz’s WEEKLY” By Its SPecIAL ARTIST, R. L, Dunn.—{Sze EpITORIAL PaGE.) 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


The Oldest Illustrated Weekly in the United States. 
PuBLISHED BY THE JUDGE COMPANY 


Judge Building, No. 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Office, Boyce Building, 112 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I) 
EvROPEAN SaLes-aGentTs: The International News Company, 
Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, E. C., London, England ; Saar- 
bach’s News Exchange, Mainz, Germany; Brentano's, Paris, France. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1900 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms : $4.00 per year; $2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, and in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila, 
Samoa, Canada, and Mexico. 


Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on New York, or 
by express or postal order, not by local checks, which, under 
present banking regulations of New York, are at a discount 
in that city. 


The Message of the Nineteenth 
to the Twentieth Century. 


A FEW notable public and professiona! men were asked 
to contribute to LesLin’s WEEKLY the message, or one of 
the messages, which they believe the nineteenth century 
sends to the twentieth century, now opening. Some of the 
best of the responses thus far received are printed here 
with. They cover a wide range of thought, and each 
carries with it a suggestion of vival and in some instances 
of startling portent. It is safe to say that no more inter 
esting or suggestive public utterances than these will 
greet our readers on the opening of the year which marks 
the world’s entrance into what will probably be the most 
wonderful century in its history. 


Senator Platt on the Republic’s Message. 


The message of the nine 
teenth century to the twen 
tieth that our country bears 
is this: Five hundred years 
after its discovery, the New 
World presents as its ripest 
fruit the great American re- 
public. It is a child among 
nations, little more than a 
century old, and yet it has 
given the first emphatic and 
unquestioned demonstration 
of this era, that the people 
can be trusted to govern 
themselves. Our message is 
that Republican institutions 
are no longer experimental, 
and that to them only can the masses, longing for freedom, turn 
with safety and satisfaction. Inspired by our example, the 
Western hemisphere bas become a hemisphere of republics. The 
close of the next century, in the judgment of some of the ablest 
statesmen of Europe, willsee a republican form of government 
wherever civilization has set its feet. The tide of human lib- 
erty, regarded by imperial Europe at first with indifference, 
next with apprehension, and now at last with dread, will not be 
stayed until it has washed the shores of the uttermost seas. 


os 
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The Bequests of the Nineteenth Century. 


I, the Nineteenth Century, 
about to die of old age, and 
being of sound mind and 
memory, do make and ordain 
this to be my last will and 
testament : 


I.—I give and bequeath to 
my successor, the Twentieth 
Century, all the steam-en- 
gines and telegraphs and tele- 
phones and electrical appa- 
ratus and steam-presses and 
reaping-machines, and other 
useful inventions that I have 
made, and all my wonderful 
scientific discoveries, for the 
use and benefit of my son and 
heir, the aforesaid century. 

Il.—I give and bequeath all the valuable and instructive 
books that I have written, to be widely scattered and carefully 
read; but all the corrupting, mischievous, and obscene publica- 
tions and pictures inspired by Satan, I order to be destroyed by 
the Society for the Prevention of Vice. 

IlI.—I give and bequeath a free and honest ballot-box for the 
protection of liberty and popular rights, and the security of 
public order ; but all those detestable contrivances known as 

‘ political machines,” invented and managed by bosses for the 
enrichment of themselves and their ‘‘ heelers,” I order to be 
burned, and the Civil Service Reform Bureau will execute this 
mandate at the earliest possible date. 

1V.—I commit and intrust to the United States of America 
all those people known as “negro freedmen” whom I have 
emancipated by the hand of my favorite son, Abraham Lincoln, 
and I direct that all their rights be carefully guarded, and all 
their children educated in good schools and fitted for self-main- 
tenance. Likewise, I intrust to the said United States of Amer- 
ica all the surviving Indians and the inhabitants of newly ac- 
quired possessions. 

V.—I also bequeath to my heir, the Twentieth Centur ”, all 
the missionary societies, and numerous benevolent associa ‘ons 
to whom I have given birth, and all the asylums and “ homes” 
and hospitals, and other charitable institutions, that I have built 
for the relief of honest sufferers and the discouragement of idlers 
and impostors. 

VI.—I also bequeath to the new century all the immense as- 
sortment of Krupp guns and Mauser rifles and machine-guns 





SENATOR T, C. PLATT. 





REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





that have been produced in my lifetime for the rapid destruc 
tion of human lives, and all other death-dealing contrivances 
and I direct that at the earliest possible day they be either sold 
for old iron, or turned into plowshares and other useful in 
struments ; this work I intrust to the Arbitration League of 
Civilized Nations, which I recently organized at The Hague 

VII.—I give and bequeath to the American people a glorious 
Federal Union, consolidated and strengthened, and enshrined in 
the hearts of the nation ; the sixteen States at the time of my 
birth increased to forty-five ; the national area extended from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the United States become the 
wealthiest nation on the globe 

VIII.—Finally, I give and bequeath to my son and heir that 

(Continued on page 523.) 


Not a Monument-building Country. 


THE abandonment of the Dewey-arch scheme in New York, 
which is indicated by its destruction as illustrated on another 
page of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, recalls the fact that the United 
States is less prone than some other countries to building mon 
uments to its distinguished men. The work on the Washington 
monument at the national capital—begun in 1548 and not fin 
ished until 1884—dragged on for more than a generation. The 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monument was laid in 1825 
Daniel Webster delivered the oration on that occasion, and he 
delivered the one on the completion of the memorial, but the 
completion did not take place until 1843, Bartholdi’s statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World, erected on Bedloe’s Island, 
New York, in 1886, which was presented by the French-Amer 
ican Union, was in this country for years before money was 
raised to put it in place, and the money would not have been 
raised then had not the New York World enlisted in the cause. 

Madison, the ‘* Father of the Constitution,” one of the authors 
of the “ Federalist,” and the fourth President of the United 
States, was dead so long before a memorial was erected to him 
that the location of bis grave was ascertained only after long 
search. William Henry Harrison, one of the very few heroes 
of the War of 1812 in the land fighting, and the ninth Presi 
dent, has no inscription on the vault in North Bend, O., in 
which his remains are deposited. The residence of President 
Polk, in Nashville, which was desired as a permanent possession 
of the State of Tennessee, was recently allowed to be demol 
ished on account of the lack of the few thousand dollars which 
would have purchased and preserved it. 

America is hardly open to the imputation of being ungrate- 
ful to its illustrious sons, but its favors commonly take other 
shapes than the erection of statues of any sort tothem. The 
aphorism, ‘‘ Call no man happy until after he is dead,” ought, 
as shown by the Dewey case, to be supplemented by the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Never attempt to erect a monument to anybody while 
he is living.” Even after he is dead, as the Washington and 
many other instances show, it is usually very difficult to put up 
any memorial in his honor. 


The South and the Open Door. 


THE petition recently presented to Secretary of State Hay 
from the leading cotton manufacturers of the South, urging 
that he take the necessary action to secure the ‘‘ open door” in 
China, and to prevent a movement by any European Power cal- 
culated to close the Chinese markets to our manufactures, indi- 
cates that the South is beginning to see that its industrial pros 
perity depends on the success of the same policy that has secured 
the prosperity and growth of the North. 

The petitioners, who represent over $15,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in Southern cotton-factories, declare that the open door 
is necessary for them to hold their important trade with China. 
The Chinese demand for cotton goods is almost entirely of that 
grade of drills and shirtings manufactured in Southern facto 
ries, and the petitioners declare that since the Boxer uprising 
they have lost half of this trade, and have been compelled to 
reduce materially the running time of their mills. 

It is not generally known, but the chief market for Ameri- 
can cottons is found in the very region of China which is now 
disturbed. The southern parts of China use chiefly the lighter 
and finer grades of cotton manufactured in Europe. The total 
exports of manufactured cotton from the United States 
amounted last year to but $20,000,000 in value. Over half of this 
went to China, and of the $10,273,000 worth of American cotton 
goods taken by China more than $7,000,000 worth were taken by 
the three ports of North China, Tien-Tsin, Newchwang, and Che- 
foo, all of which lie in the disturbed district. The foreign trade of 
these three ports amounts to over $35,000,000 per annum, and is 
greater than that of all the Yangtse River ports combined. 

The control that Americans now hold of the cotton trade of 
this district is shown by the report of the English consular 
officer stationed at Newchwang, that out of over 1,900,000 
pieces of drills and sheetings landed at that port, only 10,000 
pieces were of English or Japanese make; all the rest being 
American. The proportion at Tien-Tsin and Chefoo shows that 
we hold almost as complete a control of the cotton trade of 
those ports as of Newchwang. It is apparent from this that 
the South cannot remain unconcerned at the prospect of the 
partition of China. 

Newchwang is now held by the Russians, who have just 
levied such a tax on American flour, which has heretofore com- 
manded the flour trade of Asiatic Russia, as to completely de- 
stroy the trade. The action of Russia in levying this tax on 
American flour is an indication of what may be expected in 
Manchuria and those parts of China supplied through Tien- 
Tsin and Newchwang if they pass into Russian control and 
if American cotton goods ever stand in the way of Russian 
products. Germany’s attitude toward American products is, of 
course, well known, and should she secure Shan-Tung, a small 
part of whose 26,000,000 people we now reach through Chefoo, 
we may well regard that rich market as permanently lost to us. 

Our total exports to China last year were only $15,000,000. 
More than two-thirds of this amount was cotton goods. Of 
the remainder, $4,000,000 worth was petroleum, leaving less 
than $1,000,000 to cover other exports of every description. 
But wherever our cotton manufactures have been introduced 
an inquiry for other American goods has been noted. So, 
while the South, which grows and manufactures cotton, is 
chiefly interested in this matter, its importance to the whole 
country lies in the fact that it is only through our cotton goods 


that we are succeeding in introducing other American products 
into China 

The petition from these Southern manufacturers isa welcome 
sign that the South is beginning to realize iz which direction 


lies its hope of the future, 


The Plain Truth. 


THERE is significance in the protest of the Merchants’ Asso 
ciation of New York against the passage of the ship-subsidy 
bill now before Congress. The allegation that the framing of 
the bill was delegated three years ago to twenty-five laymen, 
themselves interested in shipping, is not the only serious charge 
made by the opponents of the bill. It has been said on the 
floor of Congress that it discriminates decidedly in favor of a 
few ship-owners and against the interest of many of the ship 
ping classes, including the farmers. The bill appears to in 
volve the expenditure in subsidies of about $9,000,000 a year for 
a period of twenty years—an enormous amount in the aggre 
gate. If this donation is to be made by the tax-payers of the 
country, it should be made in behalf of public rather than of 
private interests. The Republican party, now that it has had 
its most decisive triumphs at the polls, should bear in mind the 
danger which always confronts a great political party in the 
hour of its victory, viz., that it will be carried off of its feet by 
ill-advised and ill-considered legislation in the interests of those 
who believe that personal obligations should be paid at the 
party’s expense. It is not too early to call the attention of Re 
publican leaders to the fact that the memory of the voter is not 
too short to cover the space of four years. The next Presiden- 
tial election will involve a great struggle for supremacy, and 
the earlier the Republican party begins to line up for that con- 
test the better will be its chances of success. 

The people of this country who are chiefly concerned regard- 
ing the continuance of its prosperity will feel like giving re- 
newed thanks for the success of the present administration at 
the recent election when they read the declaration, in the minor- 
ity report of the ways and means committee of the House of 
Representatives, in favor of an alteration of the present tariff 
laws. Nothing that Congress could do, possibly excepting the 
passage of a free-silver bill, could be more destructive to busi- 
ness prosperity than an agitation of the tariff question. Per- 
haps this agitation, now that we are selling abroad more than 
we are buying, would not be as calamitous as similar tariff 
agitations have been in the past, but it would be a most serious 
and disturbing factor, and would inevitabty call a halt along 
the whole industrial line. It will be fortunate, we may add in 
this connection, if the Republican majority in Congress see to 
it that, in remodeling and repealing the war taxes, they do the 
work so thoroughly that the subject will not have to be re- 
opened during the next four years. Large interests are in- 
volved in the proposed repeal, and the sooner Congress settles 
this matter, and the more definitely and permanently it is set- 
tled, the better it will be for all the people. It is most unfort- 
unate that the majority has hesitated a single moment in press- 
ing its views upon the members of the House. Mr. Payne, the 
chairman of the ways and means committee, and his associates 
have formulated, if we can accept the synopsis of the bill that 
was outlined as accurate, a very reasonable and acceptable 
measure. It removes the most oppressive and objectionable 
stamp-taxes, like those on bank-checks, telegrams, express re- 
ceipts, and so forth, and it was the expectation that a whole- 
some bill of this kind would be quickly passed by both houses. 
The hold-up of the bill in the interests of the brewers is as 
astonishing as it was unexpected, and bids fair to involve the 
majority in some unpleasant controversies with the masses of 
the people, who are inclined to believe that of all the taxes that 
should be increased rather than diminished, those on tobacco, 
whiskey, and beer should be first mentioned. 

The Governor-elect of the State of New York, the Hon. B. 
B. Odell, Jr., bids fair to disappoint the anti-organization 
element which predicted that he would fail to rise to the dig- 
nity and the responsibility of his important office. One of bis 
first announcements was that he would re-appoint Superintend 
ent of Public, Works Partridge“and Adjutant-General Hoffman. 
These were first named by Governor Roosevelt, and have been 
conspicuous for their fitness and ability. The Governor-elect 
has also foreshadowed his chief purpose by stating publicly that 
his first concern will be to reduce, not to increase, the burdens of 
taxation. He said this in answer to a request for the appoint- 
ment of a large additional number of deputy State factory 
inspectors, and he evidenced his perfect knowledge of the situa- 
tion by calling attention to the fact that the present force of 
inspectors is ample for the enforcement of the law, and that the 
salaries paid by the State factory inspectors department aggre- 
gate more than the entire cost of collecting the internal revenue 
of the State. The Governor-elect will occupy a unique position. 
Next to Senator Platt, he is the leader of his party in the State, 
There is no doubt that he is acting in entire harmony and sym 
pathy with that leader, and that every appointment he has fore 
shadowed, and every purpose that he has indicated, have been 
with the consent and approval of the Senator. It will therefore 
be in the power and the province of Governor Odell to say no to 
legislators and to others who appeal to hiin to support measures 
calculated to increase the burdens of tax-payers. No Governor 
who has been dependent upon Republican legislators and 
county leaders for his position could say this in answer to their 
importunities, because they could threaten him with Opposi- 
tion, as they had undoubtedly threatened others. It will be 
Governor Odell’s privilege to say to those who resist his de- 
mands for economy that unless this resistance is remove. ‘is 
opponents will be relegated to private life. In cther words, ue 
has the power, with the consent of Senator Platt, not only of 
the Governor but of the party’s leader, which is all the power 
necessary to carry out his most commendable purposes. We 
shall be greatly disappointed if Governor Odell does not give 
to the tax-payers of this State the lowest tax-rate they have 
had in many years. Nothing that he can do will be a greater 
justification of his selection for his office, and nothing will 
give greater pleasure to the vast majority of those who made 
his election such an emphatic triumph. 
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from his captors, and rejoined his regiment. 
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Ir did not need the high and strong social prestige w hich 
undoubtedly went with Miss Margaret Fuller, though she is not, 
as bas been reported, a 

— niece of the chief jus 

tice of the United 
States, to insure the 
success of that young 
lady on her first ap- 
pearance on the profes- 
sional stage at Wash- 
ington one night re- 
cently. Her personal 
charm and unquestion- 
ed histrionic gifts alone 
were enough to make 
her triumph practi 
cally certain. The oc- 
casion was the first 
“* The 
Sprightly Romance of 


production of 
Marsac,” an adapta- 
tion, by William 
Young, of a novel by 
Molly Elliott Seawell. 
Miss Fuller played the 
réle opposite to Mac- 
lyn Arbuckle, the 
star, and surprised her friends by her sense of humor and 
skillful acting. 
during the play 





MARGARET FULLER, THI. ACTRESS. 


Photograph, copyright, by Aimé Dupont. 


Hearty applause greeted her again and again 
PI a 5 4 


One of those singular and unaccountable beings who now 
and then astonish the world with exhibitions of almost super 
natural wisdom or 
prococity is Pepito 
Rodriguez Ariola, 
a Spanish boy, 
only three and a 
half years old, who 
plays the most dif 
ficult compositions 
on the piano, some 
of which he com- 
poses himself. 
When he was only 
two and a half 
years old Pepito 
suddenly began to 
show a liking for 
piano music, and 
at once, without 
any instruction at 
all, played with 
perfect ease and 
expression all 
kinds of airs he 
heard, besides im- 
provising on his 
He was brought before a psychological con- 
gress in Paris last summer and amazed the learned men gath- 
ered there by his wonderful performances. 





PEPITO RODRIGUEZ ARIOLA, A THREE- 
YEAR-OLD COMPOSER. 


own account. 


He was asked to 
play what he liked, and he proceeded to perform a military 
march of his own, dedicated to the Spanish King ; then a ma- 
zurka, and, finally, the Marseillaise, the French national air, 
with variations of hisown. Musical critics declare that all his 
pieces show as much knowledge of the technique of music as 
His playing is graceful, clear, and 
beautiful. He never has had a musical lesson, and his parents 
were not specially gifted in thau line. The scientists are puz- 
zled to account for his remarkable powers. In all respects save 
this, Pepito is much like other children of his age. He is happy 
and playful, and greatly enjoys the applause which greets his 
performances. 

-The only Federal military officer who was ever elected to 
membership in a Confederate, veterans’ regimental organization 
is Colonel Theodore F. 
Allen, of the Seventh 
Ohio Cavalry, who, in 
the autumn of this year, 
was so honored by the 
members of the Fourth 
Kentucky Cavalry Asso- 
ciation. The two regi- 
ments just mentioned 
were organized on oppo- 
site sides of the Ohio Riv- 
er, and the fortunes of 
war brought them often 
together in the early 
’sixties. At the battle of 
Rogersville, Tenn., on 
November 6th, 1863, 
Colonel Allen went 
down under the fire of 
the Kentuckians, and 
had the added misfort- 
une to fall into their 
hands. ‘The colonel es- 
caped the same night on 
a horse ‘ borrowed ” 
He was after- 
ward again captured by a Kentuckian, this time a lovely girl 
who became his wife, and whose willing captive he has been 
Manv Kentucky veterans have been in the habit of 
referring to Colonel Allen as “the horse-thief,” to the intense 
astonishment of that gentleman’s Sunday-school class. On the 


the best composers possess. 





COLONEL THEODORF F. ALLEN, THE 
ONLY NORTHERN SOLDIER EVER 
ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
A CONFEDERATE OR- 
GANIZATION, 


ever since, 


occasion of the proposal of the colonel for membership in the 
Kentucky organization the horse episode was again brought up 
It was established on Kentucky evidence that immediately 
after his return to the Union lines Colonel Allen sent back the 
horse to the Kentuckians with a courteous note of thanks. For 
that matter, he declares that General John H. Morgan’s Ken 
tuckians have an extensive ‘‘ horse” record of theirown. The 
colonel is life president of the Seventh Ohio Cavalry Associa 
tion. 

Mrs. Frances 8. Lee. of Denver, Col., is the first woman to 
wield the gavel of authority in the Legislature, thus approach- 
ing nearer to the Vrresi- 
dential chair in official 
politics than any other 
woman in the United 
States. The women of 
Colorado may all vote, 
and hold any office with- 
in the gift of the people. 
Mrs. Lee is a recently 
elected member of the 
Legislature, and upon 
one occasion she was 
called to the speaker's 
desk, and presided for 
an entire session. It 
came about in this way 
The speaker desired to 





make a speech from the 
floor of the Assembly, 
and looking about for a 
suitable member to call 
to the chair in his ab 
sence from it, his eye was arrested by the intelligent interest 
displayed by Mrs. Lee in the pending situation. 


MRS. FRANCES 8. LEE, WHO WAS 
SPEAKER PRO-TEM. OF THE COLO- 
RADO LEGISLATURE. 


It occurred to 
him that she might as easily guide the ship of state pro tem. as 
any of the male members, who appeared more interested in thei: 
own stories than in the subject under discussion. Apropos of 
this experience, Mrs. Lee says, ‘‘ No particularly knotty prob 
lems came up for decision, business progressed as usual, and | 
was very courteously treated by my colleagues.” 

=No international marriage of recent date has provoked 
more public comment than that of the Duke of Manchester to 





THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER, NOW IN THIS COUNTRY WITH HIS 
AMERICAN BRIDE. 


Miss Helena Zimmerman, the daughter of a prominent and 
wealthy citizen of Cincinnati. A somewhat sensational ele- 
ment was introduced in the proceeding by the fact that the 
marriage came as a complete surprise to the family of the 
duke and his English friends, and was not made public until 
five days after it occurred. The ceremony was performed on 
November 14th, by Canon Barker, at Marylebone Church, Lon- 
don, in the presence of five persons, including an aunt of Miss 
Zimmerman. The mother of the Duke of Manchester is a lady 
The duke is the 
He has had a varied career, having appeared 
in this country once as an actor, and later as a reporter. The 
bride, now the Duchess of Manchester is twenty-two years of 


of Spanish descent and a native of Louisiana. 
ninth of his line. 


age. She is described by those who know her best as a young 
lady of rare accomplishments and charming manners, whom 
neither riches nor rank can seriously affect. She has spent 
several years abroad, in Paris, London and elsewhere, and speaks 
several foreign tongues with great fluency. It is said that she 
first met the Duke of Manchester at a fancy-costume ball in 
France, where the courtship began which has ended in marriage. 
The couple are spending their honeymoon in America. 
= And so the Hon. Charles A. Towne, of Duluth, Minn., takes 
up his residence in Washington any way, not as a Vice-President 
elected on the Populist 
ticket, but to a no less 
dignified and a more 
influential position, that 
of a United States Sena 
tor. Mr. Towne, it will 
be remembered, was one 
of the several gentle- 
men selected as run 
ning mates for the Hon. 
William J. Bryan on 
the various party tickets 
headed by the Nebraska 
orator in the 
Presidential campaign. 
He was the choice for 
Vice-President of the 
Populist Convention held 
at Sioux Falls, May 
10th, 1900. Not long 
HON, CHARLES A. TOWNE, OF MINNE- after, as the campaign 
Gusa, wee scCunsSED developed, Mr. Towne, 
SENATOR DAVIS. : , ; 
with more discretion 


recent 





515 
than party valor, as some thought, withdrew his name from 
the Populist ticket. By appointment of Governor Lind, of 
Minnesota, he 


the death of Senator Cushman K. Davis This is not his first 


now takes the seat in the Senate left vacant by 


legislative experience at Washington 
House of 


beyond juestion 


He has served in the 


tepresentatives, and his ability and integrity are 


A more conspicuous instance of promotion earned by dint 
of sheer merit has not occurred in American official circles in 
recent years than that 
announced in the ap- 
pointment of Francis T 
Bowles, U. S. N., as the 
successor of Admiral 
Hichborn in the office of 
chief of the bureau of 
naval construction and 
repair at Washington, 
the latter official having 
reached the age limit en 
titling him to retirement 
from active service. By 
education, practical ex- 
perience, and 
ability, Mr. 
qualified himself for the 


proved 
Bowles has 


duties of his new position. 
He is of genuine Puritan 
ancestry, being a mem- 
ber of the well-known 
New England family of 
the name 





FRANCIS T. BOWLES, U. 8S. N., WHO 
WILL SUCCEED ADMIRAL HICH- 
BORN AS CHIEF NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR, 
Photograph by Rockwood 


He was born 
at Springfield, Mass., in 
1858. After a course of 
study in the Naval Academy at Annapolis Mr. Bowles spent 
three years in the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, England, 
where he made a specialty of naval architecture. He returned 
to this country in 1882 and was soon after detailed as secretary 
of the naval advisory board, where he remained for four years 
and rendered distinguished and valuable service to the govern- 
ment. In later years Mr. Bowles became a member of the 
Walker board, which prepared the designs of the Newark, 
Charleston, and other well-known vessels. In 1886 he was 
placed in charge of the Norfolk Navy Yard, where he organ- 
ized a modern ship-building plant and greatly increased the 
general efficiency of the yard. From Norfolk he came in 1895 
to the New York Navy Yard, where he bas remained up to the 
present time as constructor in charge. Under his energetic and 
progressive administration many notable improvements have 
been made at this point, and many new and successful ideas 
introduced in naval construction. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war Mr. Bowles’s capacity and resourcefulness were tested 
to the utmost, but he met all demands made upon him and 
added greatly to his reputation. It was due largely to his re- 
markable executive ability and quick and correct decision that 
there were fitted out at the New York Navy Yard, for auxiliary 
service, forty-seven vessels—as many as were turned out in all 
other yards together. 

tecent events in South Africa bave caused the little king- 
dom of Portugal to loom up larger before the public eye than 





DON CARLOS. 
THE KING OF PORTUGAL AND HIS PROBABLE SUCCESSOR 


DUKE OF BRAGANZA, 


usual. Portugal is one of the least among the Powers of 
Europe, and her rulers for many years past bave taken no 
prominent part in shaping the events of the world. Among 
the colonial possessions which it still retains is the small strip 
of territory between the Transvaal and the ocean on the east, 
including the neutral port of Lorenzo Marquez, which has been 
a centre of interest all through the South African war as a 
point of embarkation or departure for Boers and Boer sympa- 
thizers. tecently, the King of Portugal dispatched an expedi- 
tionary force to Lorenzo Marquez to take part, with the Por- 
tuguese troops already on the spot, in securing quiet and clear- 
ing the country of armed Boers. Our portrait shows bim in 
his uniform as marshal-general of his army. The King is still 
a young man, only thirty-seven, and very popular with his 
people. He has two sons, the older being Luiz Felippe, Duke of 
Braganza and crown prince, a bright lad of thirteen. The 
King himself is too stout for bis own comfort, so much so that 
**T could 
venture in the streets of Lisbon and in the coun- 


he is deprived of the pleasure of horseback riding 
not,” he says, * 
try round it, for if I was ever met by a member of the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals he would surely make 
me dismount and carry my horse.” 











GRACE AFTER DINNER—THE POOR CHILDREN IN THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY GIVING THANKS AFTER THEIR FEAST. 


HUNDREDS OF SUFFERING POOR WHO WAITED FIVE HOURS TO GET A FREE CHRISTMAS DINNER AT THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


THE CHRISTMAS FEAS. AT THE NEWSBOYS’ LODGING-HOUSE—SUPERINTENDENT HEIG 1N BACKGROUND. 


FEASTING THE POOR OF NEW YORK ON CHRISTYIAS DAY. 


BOUNTIFUL PROVISION FOR SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONALITIES.—PHOTOGRAPHED 
FOR ‘‘ LEsLiz’s WEEKLY” By Its SPECIAL ARTIST, R. L. Dunwn.—{SEE PaGE 518.1 
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GOVERNORS LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE TO TAKE THEIR PLACES IN LINE—GOVERNOR THOMAS, OF COLORADO, IN THE FIRST, AND GOVERNOR SHAW, OF IOWA, 
IN THE SECOND CARRIAGE, 

















THE PROPOSED REMODELED WHITE HOUSE, SHOWING THE NEW EAST AND WEST WINGS, ESTIMATED TO COST $2,000,000.—PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE MODEL IN THE 
EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 























PRESIDENT MCKINLEY REVIEWING THE PARADE. 


WASHINGTON’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


IMPRESSIVE OBSERVANCE OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SELECTION OF WASHINGTON AS THE SEAT OF OUR 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY WALTER T. BEASLEY.—{SEE PaGE 519.) 
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NEW YORK THE COSTLIEST CITY IN THE WORLD—II. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED TAX RATE OF NEW YORK WOULD BE EVEN HIGHER WERE IT NOT FOR THE ENORMOUS INCREASE IN PROPERTY 
VALUATION—SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS PILED ON SINCE 1896-INCREASED VALUATION AS IMPORTANT 
AND AS GRIEVOUS AS AN INCREASED TAX RATE—ORGANIZATION, VIGILANCE, AND PERSISTENCE POINT OUT THE 


IN a previous article I emphasized the fact that the one 
bundred- million-dollar budget for New York City for 1901 isa 
tax greater than was ever before imposed upon any city in any 
age. This sum is so vast that it cannot be comprehended ex 
cept by comparison and illustration. I have already made a 
comparison of this one-hundred-million-dollar levy with the 
expenses of governing great nations, and with the earnings of 
the factory operatives of the greatest industrial centres. Other 
efforts along different lines may now be made to illustrate 
what a stupendous sum is the tax imposed upon the property in 
the city of New York for 1901. 

One bundred million one-dollar bills laid flat would make a 
pile 83,333 feet (equal to sixteen miles) high—nearly three times 
the height of the highest peak of the Himalayas. In ten-dollar 
bills it would form a mountain 8,333 feet above the sea level, an 
altitude greater than the majority of Alpine peaks can boast. 
In $100-bills it would be a shaft towering heavenward 883 feet, 
a height greater than that of any two of the tallest sky-scraper 
buildings in the city. The Washington monument is 565 feet 
high, and Bunker Hill monument 221 feet. These two towers 
would not, if one stood on top of the other, be as high by sixty 
seven feet as a pile of one hundred million dollars in $100-bills. 

The length of a dollar-bill is seven and one-half inches. One 
hundred million of such bills laid end to end would make a line 
nearly 12,000 miles long—nearly half the circumference of the 
earth, and one and a half times its diameter. In ten-dollar bills 
the line would extend 1,200 miles, in $100-bills 120 miles, and in 
$1,000-bills twelve miles. Think of walking for twelve miles 
past a continuous string of $1,000-bills ! 
from Liverpool to New York, thence to San Francisco, thence 
to Honolulu, and thence toYokohama, and all the time, day and 
night, passing a never-broken line of one-dollar bills ! 

The duty of determining the taxable value of the property in 
New York City and of fixing the tax rate devolves upon the 
department of taxes and assessments. Virtually, every owner 
of taxable property is at the mercy of this department. The 
head of it should be a man of expert knowledge of real-estate 
values, and should merit and possess public confidence. The 
president of the department is Thomas L, Feitner, a Tammany 
sachem, who under a former Tammany régime was a commis- 
sioner of taxes. He resigned that position in order to become a 
police justice. This office the Legislature abolished. 

During the reform administration the tax department was 
conducted in the interest of the public, by men of experience 
and knowledge. Upon the resumption of Tammany control 
this shelved police justice was made the head of this important 
(in some respects the most important) department. He testi- 
fied before the Mazet committee that he soon found places in 
the department for two of his relatives—all that he had that 
were counted eligible—and admitted that subordinates deter- 
mined the value of real estate by looking at the outside of 
buildings, and that personal property assessments were made 
by taking names from the city directory and guessing at the 
value of the holdings of the owners thereof. The Feitner prac- 
tice is to raise valuations every year. If the value of the prop- 
erty in the city of New York increased as greatly and as rap- 
idly in fact as it does on Feitner’s books a tax budget of one 
hundred million dollars would appear less like robbery of tax 
and rent payers than it does at present. The policy makes a 
fictitious tax rate for record purposes. If the rate on a certain 
valuation be one per cent. the valuation may be raised one- 
third, and the burden of taxation increased to the same extent 
without addition to the tax rate. This is a very old Tammany 
trick. There was a time when it was thought that tax-payers 
would not see how the trick was worked, but the people who 
pay taxes have learned to look at the totals of their bills rather 
than at a tax rate purposely kept down by an excessive valua- 
tion of property. 

The charter of the municipality requires from this depart- 
ment a report every three months. That for the period ended 
March 31st, 1900, was printed three months subsequently in the 
City Record, This document contains just twenty-eight print- 
ed lines. It gives no figures respecting valuations, nor does it 
give any information except that contained in the statement 
that the next quarterly report will tell something about the 
tax valuation. That report was due on July 3lst, but when 
this article was being prepared the document had not appeared 
in print. It is four months overdue. 

Feitner does carry on a department of publicity. The spirit 
of the law which requires public exhibition of the books of as- 
sessed valuation is not complied with to a sufficient extent to 
permit an ordinary citizen to make anything like a thorough 
examination. Evidently the books have secrets. They could 
tell of the way in which individual valuations are manipulated 
by political influence. The Tammany tax eater is also a tax 
dodger. You will never catch him taking out of the city 
treasury with one hand and giving back with the other. 

The latest official figures of valuation that are available are 
those made in 1899. From them we learn that the taxable 
value of the real estate in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx in that year was fixed at $2,202,157,086, and that 
the valuation for the same territory in 1896—when the city’s 
affairs were administered according to business methods— 
was $1,731,500,143, an increase of $470,656,943. These figures 
are as amazing and startling as those of the one-hundred-mill- 
ion-dollar tax levy for 1901. On paper—the paper of the de- 
partment of taxes and assessments—the value of the real estate 
in Manhattan and the Bronx has increased more than twenty - 
seven per cent. in three years. This is news to every one out 
side of the tax department. 

The figures of increased valuation would excite derision were 
it not for the fact that taxes are actually assessed upon them 
and that they are factors in Tammany’s plan of public looting. 


Or imagine a journey 


PATH TO RELIEF, 


Everybody capable of judging knows that there has been no 
such actual increase in values during the past three years as 
that arbitrarily fixed by Feitner and his co-workers. It may 
be assumed that the final figures of valuation for 1901 will 
bring the total increase since 1896 up to $600,000,000. The total 
value of all the iron ore, gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, nickel, 
and cobalt produced in the United States in 1890 was $269,500, 
487. Coal to the value of $160,000,000 was mined in this country 
in 1890. That is to say that the computed worth of the metallic 
ores and coals taken out of the earth in 1890 was in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000,000 less than the sum that has been added to 
the taxable valuation of Manhattan and Bronx real estate in 
three years, and a little more than half the probable addition 
for five years. " 

The value of the entire petroleum product of the country—a 
product that not only satisfies the home demand but also the 
markets of the remainder of the world—was less than $69,000,000 
—about one-seventh of the added burden upon real estate in the 
two boroughs in three years. The surplus income of all the 
steam railroads in the United States in 1890 was $144,704,112, 
which dazzling amount is less than one-fourth of $470,656,943. 

In 1896 the taxable valuation of the real estate in the area 
now included within the city of New York was $2,425,000,000, 
The valuation made in 1899 was increased to $3,168,547,700—an 
addition of $748,547,700. The entire income of all the steam 
railroads of the country in 1890 was $1,204,000,000. The life- 
insurance companies ten years ago made a showing of $741,- 
426,000 in cash and other assets. By this exhibit it is seen that 
the increased valuation of the real estate of New York City is 
considerably more than one-third in excess of the steam rail- 
roads’ total income and the assets of the life insurance com- 
panies of the United States at the time of the last census. 

The census figures that we have been using gave the assessed 
value of the real estate of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania as $8,610,000,000. In this 
total is included the New York City valuation. The value of 
the church property in the country ten years ago was $679,- 
630,139. The valuation of New York City real estate in 1899 
was about one-third of that of nine great States, including New 
York, and nearly five times the entire value of the church prop- 
erty of the country in 1890. The increase in the city’s real- 
estate valuation has been more than $60,000,000 in excess of the 
value of the church property in the United States ten years ago. 

This matter of increased valuation is as important as the tax 
rate, because additions to either mean increased burdens of 
taxation. Remissness in enforcing claims also amounts to the 
same thing. It is comparatively easy to rob the individual tax- 
payer under form of law. Corporations, with the power that 
organization gives them, can not only resist extortion, but are 
also able to refuse to pay just dues to the city. Nearly every 
department of the local government has on its books unpaid 
claims against corporations. The pigeon-holes in the finance 
and law departments are filled with dust-covered papers re- 
ferring to these matters. Tammany, partly for fear, partly 
for favor, and partly for funds, will not seek to enforce collec- 
tion. If the many bundreds of thousands of dollars due on 
these accounts were paid into the city treasury the weight upon 
the tax-payers would be lessened. But for the reasons just 
stated, payments for some franchises, rents, and licenses are 
not demanded. 

The extravagance which has produced the one-hundred-mill- 
ion-dollar tax levy is illustrated in the administration of the 
department of taxes and assessments. The estimate of this de- 
partment’s expenses in 1896 was $170,720, of which $22,000 was 
for salaries of commissioners ; $125,170 for salaries of secretary, 
deputy, and employés, and $2,750 for contingent expenses. 
The one-hundred-million-dollar tax levy of 1901 allows this de- 
partment $334,450, of which $36,000 is for salaries of commis- 
sioners ; $293,450 for wages of deputies, clerks, and employés, 
and $5,000 for contingencies. Feitner gets $8,000 per year, and 
four other commissioners, all mere Tammany pensioners, and 
in no degree recognized as specialists in values, are paid 
$7,000 per year each. Of the twenty-two persons in the branch 
office of the Borough of Queens—eighteen more than are 
needed—nine are residents in Manhattan. This is a mere 
symptom of Tammany’s selfishness. These offices are supposed 
to be part of the patronage of the Queens politicians. 

In the Queens borough office the chief clerk is paid $3,500 
per year, while the chief clerks in the Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn borough offices are given but $3,000 a year each. Thereby 
hangs atale. This chief clerk in Queens was secretary of the 
department during the previous administration. He was very 
competent. Feitner and his associate commissioners discharged 
him soon after they assumed office, and they put in his place a 
man without training or knowledge of the work. Appeal to 
the courts was taken by the discharged official, and his rein- 
statement was ordered. Instead of dispensing with the new 
appointee the Feitner board retained him on the pay-roll, 
and detailed the reinstated man to the Queens office, where he 
has nothing to do except watch his associates, who would be 
glad to get something against him. That is why Queens—the 
tax valuation of which is but one-thirtieth of that of Manhat- 
tan—has the bighest priced cbief clerk. 

The tax department has gone even beyond the Tammany 
proportion of increase in expenses. If other departments had 
added to their budgets in the same percentage as the tax com- 
missioners have augmented their pay-rolls the tax levy for 1901 
would be $144,000,000, a long way toward an excess of fifty per 
cent. over the one-bundred-million-dollar budget that bas actu- 
ally been made. 

The candle is being burned at both ends. With its one- 
bundred-million-dollar tax levy, and its seven hundred and 


forty-three million dollars increase in the real-estate valuation, 
Tammany has both hands in the pockets of the tax-payers. 
This condition cannot continue. Plunderers and plundered 
alike are aware of this fact. Both see that there must be an 
intermission. The plunderers will continue their work as long 
as they can. They will not give way voluntarily, but will fight 
to the end every effort made against them. All the foes of 
municipal economy and of municipal morality will struggle to 
protract the carnival of moral and money corruption, expect- 
ing to be beaten sometime, but craving for the postponement 
of defeat. 

There are signs which indicate an immediate uprising of 
the plundered people. The result may be the overthrow of 
Tammany rule. But mere overthrow will not secure lasting 
reform. Bishop Potter recently declared that the things most 
needed to accomplish the purification of the city were organi 
zation, vigilance, and persistence. The first would seem to be 
the most difficult to obtain. But experience has shown that or- 
ganization of the forces of right is comparatively an easy mat- 
ter when the people are awake to the need for reform. 

Vigilance and persistence, however, are rarer qualities. 
When a victory for reform has been obtained the people go 
about their ordinary business and soon forget to be vigilant 
and persistent in watching the administration of city affairs. 
The Tammany robbers have already convinced themselves that 
in the event of defeat—and they will doall they can to avoid 
defeat—in the campaign of 1901, they will enjoy their plunder 
until the next municipal campaign, when, because of the lack 
of vigilance and persistence on the part of the people they hope 
to return to power. These two qualities are the most valuable 
of humanity’s endowments. EDWARD ERSKINE. 


Christmas Feasts for the Poor. 


FEEDING THE GREAT ARMY OF THE DESTITUTE OF NEW 
YorRK—AN OPEN PURSE IN OTHER CITIES ON HOLIDAYS. 


THOUGH it is not yet ten o’clock on Christmas morning, there 
are forty or fifty men and two or three women standing in line 
outside of the Five Points House of Industry. They are the 
skirmishers of New York’s army of the outside poor. They 
stand uneasily and with much shifting, several of them leaning 
against an iron railing. There is a look of stolid, listless pa 
tience on every face ; all appear resigned to the five hours’ wait 
that must come before dinner. Why are they here so early ? 
It is because those first in the line will be first served. 

There are always from 50,000 to 100,000 people in New York 
out of employment. Most of these are, or try to be, deserving. 
All of these unfortunate ones know what hunger means. Some 
of them progress and develop in this knowledge until death 
from starvation brings the case to the official notice of a cor- 
oner. Yet the citizens of New York mean to be generous with 
this army of the hungry. Wealthy people donate large sums, 
people of average means give what they can afford, and even 
sympathetic children give pennies of pocket-money to the vari- 
ous charities aud funds pledged to fill the empty stomachs of a 
great city at cheerful Christmas-tide. 

So it happens that thousands of men, women, and children 
who have not known the meaning of satisfied hunger in many 
days, are fed to repletion on the greatest holiday of the Chris- 
tian year. Take this little line of men and women that has 
formed so early in theday. They come from one of the most 
populous and poverty-submerged sections of the city—that 
which centres in and extends from Mulberry Bend. Here is 
the Five Points House of Industry, famed for its work among 
the otherwise hopeless children of Gotham. The children are 
inside, sheltered and well cared-for. We shall see them later. 
Out here in the crowd some of the hungry men and women are 
the parents of some of the children inside. ‘These grown-up un- 
fortunates are known as the “ outside poor.” Truly they are 
“outside” in everything. But on Christmas, after a certain 
hour, they are to be fed as fast as they can crowd inside. 

By eleven o’clock the line reaches down to the park, has 
doubled back, and a third line is starting. There are a dozen 
policemen here to keep order, but they are not needed. The 
crowd has brightened up a little with the increase of numbers. 
Some of the apathy is gone. Children of the Bend are racing 
up and down the street, playing, screaming, and chaffing easily 
selected victims in the line. 

“Hey, mister!” shouts an urchin to a wretchedly seedy old 
man, ‘“ your bank-book is sticking out of your pocket !” 

There is a titter. Old George has been around the Bend for 

weucy yea"s, and no one ever knew him to have as much as a 
quarter at one time. But here is a different kind of a case a 
**«  *>rther down the line—a push cart peddler who is known 
v0 «.n the wonderful average of four dollars a day. As he 
can do no business to-day he is making the best use of his time 
by trying for a free dinner. A policeman espies him, knows 
him, and advises him to step out. The peddler protests and 
clutches at the railing, but the policeman hustles him from the 
line. The ejected one goes down to the end of the line and 
steps in again, only to be once more hauled out by another po- 
liceman. These blue-coats know their crowd individually, and 
there is very little use in attempting imposition. 

There are men and women in this hungry, silent line who 
have made palpable efforts to ‘‘spruce up” in honor of the 
occasion. Here is a man who has obtained soap in some way, 
and his face and hands are as clean as they were a year ago, 
or ten years ago. Here is another man who has a fairly clean 
collar—turned, of course—and his threadbare neck-tie shows 
evidences of painstaking arrangement. At least a third in all 
the long line have some pride and sensibility left. Point the 
lens of a camera at them, and witness how many turn their 
backs that their faces may not show in the photograph. There 




















are some bere, of course, who have learned at police headquar 
ters to abhor photography, but with most of these people their 
sensitiveness is due to pride. There are surprisingly few vicious 
faces. Nearly all of the 800 or 900 men and women in line by one 
o’clock are simply heavy stockholders in the hard-luck trust. 

Just at one there is a pretty procession filing down the main 
stairway of the House of Industry. They are the children, 
more than 300 in number, who live in the home. Through the 
square hallway at the foot of the stairs comes the first squad, 
little fellows of four or five, with closely cropped heads. The 
first lot are dressed in suits of checked gray. Here come some 
older boys in brown, and another squad in black suits. Each 
little detachment of shavers is in a different color and pattern 
of clothes, though their holiday rig is almost as nice as that of 
the little ones at home. These boys file through a wide door 
way, and disappear behind the descending steps of the great 
dining-room. 

Here come the girls. All are robed in the spotless white that 
Yet you will notice that 
the first lot wear yellow hair-ribbons, the second pink, the third 
blue, and so on; for these girls are in detachments just as much 
as the boys are. They, too, disappear into the dining-room, 
and so perfect is the discipline that you bear not a murmur 
from the more than 300. Step into the dining-room and you 


we associate with graduation day. 


will find all the young inmates sorted according to sex and 
age. They are standing at low tables spread with everything 
At either end of each boys’ table stands a boy 
monitor. The girls’ tables are similarly provided with girl 
monitors. He who looks for vicious faces is sure to be disap- 
pointed. All the children are well-dressed, sweet, and self- 
reliant. Itis a possibly strange fact that here the average of 
beauty is high among both the boys and girls, whose ages run 
from four to fourteen. If you bave ever lost a son or daughter, 
look over this winsome yourg assemblage and keep your eyes 
dry if you can ! 

“Tap!” It is the bell of the superintendent. Every young 
head is bowed, eyes are closed, and hands are clasped. ‘Tap !” 
A murmur of sweet childish voices rises. They are repeating 
‘*grace before meals”: 

Be present at our table Lord ; 
Be cove and everywhere adored. 


Thy creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee ! 


good to eat 


“Tap !” for the third time, and spocns dip into the soup. 
There is no use in describing the dinner. It is just the same 
kind that you have at home. There is absolute silence through- 
out the room. If a youngster has slipped into the wrong place 
one of the monitors goes to him on tip-toe, whispers, and the 
right place is found. Sweet-faced women—volunteers who are 
used to giving up their own pleasures on holidays—bustle in 
and out with the turkeys, hams, oranges, and other good things 
that are needed to replenish the rapidly-emptying plates. Here 
and there a sigh goes up as an urchin who has eaten all he 
can hold looks areund the table and regrets the limited capac- 
ity of his little stomach. The bell sounds twice. At the first 
stroke hands are once more folded and eyes closed ; at the sec 
ond stroke the glad murmur of “ grace after meals” goes up : 

We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food ; 
And now, because of Jesus's blood, 

Let manna to our souls be given, 

The bread of life sent down from heaven ! 

Again the superintendent’s bell. The children file out and 
are soon lost to view at the head of the stairs. They will rest a 
few minutes, and then what romping there will be! Fortunate 
indeed are these more than 300 children who have been rescued 
from the streets. They are housed, fed and clothed, educated, 
and taught trades. In the fifty years that the Five Points 
House of Industry bas been doing this work more than 30,000 
children have found temporary homes here, while nearly 50,000 
have been taught aud trained. It requires $100 a day, all do- 
nated, to pay running expenses. It is worth it, for the results 
show that these little waifs snatched from the slums can be 
transformed into as sweet, pretty, intelligent, and good chil 
dren as any. They become little ladies and gentlemen, and go 
out to useful lives. Several boy graduates are in the army and 
navy. The girls become nurses, saleswomen, clerks, or skilled 
operators in work-rooms. 

It is time to get back to the crowd outside—the grown-up 
waifs for very few of whom is there any hope. There are more 
than a thousand of them by this time. The apathy is gone from 
their faces, to give place to the wistful eagerness of the fam- 
ished who have caught the whiff of food. Inside, the busy vol- 
unteer waiters have whisked off the white table-cloths and the 
tables are being raised. The pretty porcelain dishes have dis- 
appeared, and in their places are tin plates and cups, for the 
table manners of the undisciplined grown-up waifs verge on the 
violent. 

Allis ready. The street door is thrown open. What a surg- 
ing crush there is! Now the policemen are needed to keep 
order. A hundred bungry ones are to be admitted at a time, 
and not one in excess *f that number gets by the blue-coats. 
The hundred range arotnd two tables. No grace is said ; these 
people wouldn’t be able to wait for it. They simply gobble. A 
woman of forty, in tl ut calico dress of three summers 
ago, with a torn cloak that covers it down to the knees, slyly 
abstracts some food from her neighbor’s plate, adds it to her 
own, and slips it into a bag under her outer garment. 

‘* Don’t do that,” objects one of the sweet-faced waiters. 
‘* Put it back on the table.” 

‘* Don’t stop me,” begs the woman in calico. ‘I don’t care 
to eat, but my children at home——” 

‘* Put the food back. Eat all you can of it here. When you 
are through come to me and I will see to it that you have 
enough to take home.” 

And the same message is given to other parents present. 
Many who are not parents are given packages of food to finish 
elsewhere at their leisure. One hundred passes out and another 
bundred elbows in until 1,500 or so of these adult waifs have 
been fed. The little, disciplined strays must have their supper 
by the time that the last of the grown ups have started plod- 
ding toward the Bend. 


Newsboys are young business men whose time is occupied in 
the daytime, not even holidays excepted. Down in Duane 


Street is that great pile of red brick known as the Newsboys’ 
Lodging-House. It should be called a club, for that is what it 
is. The 125 boys who live here are among the keenest, bright 
est merchants of New York. They are self-supporting and 
self-respecting, and here they bave a home with all the pleas- 
ures of a club—such a club as newsboys can afford. On Christ- 
mas Eve they have a supper founded on the giblets of to-mor- 
row’s poultry. On Christmas night itself each boy is given the 
clubman’s privilege of inviting friends. Between five o’clock 
and late in the evening 1,500 file, by relays, into the dining- 
room and eat the meal of the year. The boys who belong to 
this fine little club may average fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. Some of their guests bave seen but four or five years of 
life. The most paternal care is taken of these tiny chums. Big 
Fellow will cut up Little Shaver’s meat and summon the waiter 
to bring more turnips. Bend over one of these little fellows 
and ask him if he can eat the enormous pile on nis plate 

‘** Sure !” complacently answers the little fellow, whose eyes 
are barely above the level of his plate He does eat it—and calls 
for more. Superintendent Rudolph Heig, and his wife, the 
matron, make it a point of bonor to see to it that every boy has 
all he can eat, and atrifle more. They are both lovers of boys. 
When the young newsdealer thinks it time to find another occu- 
pation he asks the advice of the superintendent. ‘‘ Go into the 
army,” says Mr. Heig. Or: ‘‘Thenavy is a splendid place for 
a young man.” This Newsboys’ Lodging-House is a veritable 
incubator for patriots. Ask Mr. Heig, and he will tell you 
with moist eyes the proud military records of some of his 
former boys. aie 

Over in Broome Street, not far from the Bowery, is the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Mission. This institution devotes 364 days to 
looking after grown-ups in poor health or luck. On Christmas 
the building is turned over toa Christmas-tree romp for the lit 
tle ones. Down in the heart of Chinatown, at nineteen Doyers 
Street, where the Midnight Rescue Band holds forth for the 
moral rehabilitation of the most unfortunate of our women, 
these women come on Christmas Day merely to look on at the 
joy of the children of the near-by streets over their Cbhristmas- 
tree and presents. And there are numbers more of institutions 
and missions through the city where both the inside and the 
outside poor are given the good-cheer of enough food and the 
joy of receiving gifts. ae 

The blessed custom of holiday dinners for the submerged 
million is growing in America. In Chicago, on Thanksgiving 
Day, Isaac Woolf, one of the leading merchants, but once a 
newsboy, fed thousands of these bright little fellows. The 
Noonday Rest gave a turkey-dinner to a thousand girls the day 
before Thanksgiving, and other organizations did their best in 
similar ways. In Boston the Little Wanderers’ Home gave 
banquet cheer to hundreds, as did a dozen other institutions, 
In Louisville, Ky., the newsboys came in for the grandest feast 
in all the city. In Philadelphia the programme of dinners and 
vaudeville shows for the poor was an astonishingly lengthy one. 
The biggest of all was the banquet to 4,000 inmates of the hos- 
pital and almshouse. Atlanta’s newsboys were fed without 
price at the Sheltering Arms Restaurant. Denver, too, treated 
the newsboys as favorites 9n Thanksgiving. GERALD HILL. 


The Last Centennial 
Celebration of the Century. 


WHAT may probably be regarded as the last of the series of 
centenary celebrations having a national interest and signifi- 
cance, beginning with the exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
was that held at Washington, D. C., on December 12th. This 
date marked the one hundredth anniversary of the transfer of 
the seat of the Federal government from the Quaker City to its 
present site on the Potomac. 

The changes which have taken place in the outward and 
material aspects of Wasbington during the hundred years of its 
life as the home of our national law-makers have been typical, 
in a degree, of the growth and prosperity of the nation itself. 
The opening of *the century found it a poor, straggling, lone- 
some, and somewhat forbidding huddle of buildings, with great 
sloughs of mud for streets at one season of the year, and heaps 
of shifting sand trying to answer the same purpose at another 
season ; the close of the century sees it one of the most beauti- 
ful and well-ordered cities in the world, with a splendid system 
of broad, finely-paved avenues and public driveways lined with 
private residences and public buildings unsurpassed in their 
architectural grace and beauty. 

This analogy fails, however, at several important points. 
The advancement of the nation in wealth and power has been 
going on pretty steadily and regularly ever since its founda- 
tion. The growth of Washington was slow and halting through 
many dark and discouraging years; it remained crude, un- 
sightly, and uncomfortable as a place of residence long after 
many other American cities had expanded and adorned them- 
selves with many things conducive to their happiness and well- 
being. It was not, in fact, until after the Civil War that 
Washington cut itself loose from its joyless, somnolent, and 
unprogressive past and began to blossom out into a city worthy 
of its noble name, its historical associations, and its dignity as 
the capital of a great and powerful nation. It has attained 
that standard now, and its future is full of the promise of still 
more glorious achievements. 

The ceremonies on December 12th were marked with quiet 
simplicity and impressiveness. They began with a reception 
at the White House at ten o’clock, given by President Mc- 
Kinley to the Governors of the various States and Territories 
in attendance at the celebration. Speeches were made at this 
by Governor Shaw, of Iowa, and others. This was followed by 
a military parade from the White House through Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol, where, in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, commemorative addresses were delivered by Con- 
gressman Richardson, of Tennessee; the Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, of New York ; Senator Daniel, of Virginia ; Senator 
McComas, of Maryland, and Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. 
Senator Frye, of Maine, presided. 

A specially interesting feature of the reception at the exec- 
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utive mansion in the morning was an account given by Colonel 
Theodore Bingham, superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds, of the plans formulated for the enlargement of the 
White House. A model of the mansion and a proposed addi- 
tion occupied a prominent place in the East Room, by which 
Colonel Bingham was able to illustrate the improvements and 
additions desired. Of all the records he had been able to find 
of extensions, that prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Har- 
rison came nearest, he said, to fulfilling certain guiding princi- 
ples considered as necessary to be followed in any design for an 
extension, not only on account of their own propriety, but to 
meet the views of the great majority of the American people. 
Mrs. Harrison’s plan, he said, consists of buildings about the 
size of the present house, one on the east side and one on the 
west side of the White House grounds, connected to the present 
mansion by curved wings—the quadrangle being completed by 
rebuilding the conservatories at the south end of the grounds. 

Our illustration affords a view of the building as it will ap- 
pear after these improvements are made. The present mansion 
will be left intact, and will be given up almost entirely to offi- 
cial uses. The added wings will be fitted up for residence pur- 
poses, including commodious balls, reception-rooms, and family 
apartments. The estimated cost of the enlargement is $2,000,- 
000, a sum whicb, it is hoped, Congress will appropriate at its 
next session. It is hardly probable that any serious objection 
will be made to this expenditure, since the fact is generally rec- 
ognized that the present executive mansion is wholly inadequate 
for present needs. 


A Christmas Court-martial. 


Tue night wae dark and threatened rain, 
No stars were in the sky; 

We caught him hiding in the lines 
A Filipino spy. 

A slender youth, with sloe-black eyes 
Brimful of frightened tears ; 

We turned him over to the guard, 
I fear, with callous jeers. 


Next morning—it was Christmas, too— 
The sun was scorching hot. 

A drum-head court was called; the spy 
Was sentenced to be shot 

Erect before the officers, 
He still disdained to speak, 

Although a single crystal drop 
Impearled his olive cheek 


Upon a long and hurried march 
In light array, you see 

We couldn't take the boy along, 
So stood him to a tree, 

Told off the litle firing-equad, 
And ordered it in line 

(One gun was empty in the lot, 
I hope that it was mine !) 


Birds in the branches overhead 
Sang softly in the heat; 

The grave, a trench of steaming clay, 
Gaped yellow at his feet 

He faced us with a dauntless air, 
Although his lips were white 

Our grim old sergeant looked away; 
He couldn't stand the sight 


A flash, a roar, a cloud of smoke 
And headlong to the ground 

He fell, face downward in the grass, 
And died without a sound 

We turned him over on his back, 
And death the truth confessed, 

For through his open jacket peeped 
A woman's tender breast 

We heaped the mould with gentle hands 
Above the gallant heart 

That in a girlish bosom dared 
To act a hero's part, 

And when the mound was neatly smoothed 
I saw the sergeant strew 

Half-shamedly on the naked earth 
A purple flower or two 

Our guns and krapsacks ne‘er before 
Seemed such a heavy load. 

With silent tongues we plodded on 
Along the muddy road. 

But many a soldier tried unseen 
To dash a tear away 

For her, the Filipino spy, 


We shot on Christmas Day. Minna IrvING. 


A Soldier’s Opinion 
of ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


CORPORAL JOHN A. BuRBY, of the Ninth United States In- 
fantry, writes an interesting letter of his experiences in China. 
The letter appears in the Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Herald, and con- 
cludes : 

I have subscribed for LESLIn’s WEEKLY. If you want to 
get the original war pictures, that is the paper to get. LESLIE’s 
artist (Sydney Adamson) was at the front all the time, and I 
saw him take views of the walls here, and was told that he had 
a tine collection, which were to appear in print at a later date. 

This is not the first opinion of the kind that has been written 
home to the American press by the heroic soldiers who repre- 
sent the United States in the international relief column that 
fought its way to Peking. These soldiers know who the fight- 
ing artists and correspondents are that have the best pictures 
and the most life like descriptions of battles, marches, and 
bivouacs. Corporal Burby’s opinion is thatof all the American 
officers and soldiers who served in China, and with whom, thanks 
to his pluck, persistency, and ability, Mr. Adamson is a prime 
favorite in the field. No present is more welcome to our sol- 
diers and sailors than a copy of LesLir’s WEEKLY. It will be 
sent postage free to any American soldier's or sailor’s address for 
three months on receipt of one dollar, six months for two dol- 
lars, or a year for four dollars. A highly-appreciated holiday 
present from bome. 
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The Foot-ball Season Reviewed. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF OUR SELECTED ALL-AMERICAN TEAM Aas THEY SHOULD BE PLACED.—Photographs by Pach Brothers, R, L, Dunn, and C. L. Slosson. 
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BLOOMER (YALY¥), 
LEFT TACKLE. 


CAMPBELL (HARVARD), 
LEFT END 


THE foot-ball season of 1900 has closed with results 
that are making the sport dearer to the public heart 
than any other popular geme. There is reason for this 
popularity. The intercollegiate committee on rules has 
so legislated that the old-time brutal elements have 
been eliminated. Science has taken the place of mere 
strength, and, while it is to-day no nursery game, foot 
ball has ceased to be a pugilistic encounter 

Reviewing the great gridiron contests which have 
taken place this fall, one realizes the existence of great- 
er team work than has ever before been exhibited. The 
successful elevens have been those in which ‘* star” 

players have lost much of their individuality by merg- 
ing it into the whole work of the team. Hare, of Penn- 
sylvania, is somewhat of an exception to this rule, yet 
the Waterloo which he and his men met at the hands 
of Harvard shows that the day of a one-man play has 
passed. The watchword of a successful eleven now is. 
* All together !” Interference has improved wonder- 
fully in offensive play. One style of attack which has 
been used with the best result is the ‘* tackle-back ” 
play as exemplified by Yale. This operation is closely 
related to the dying ‘* guards-back” formatior, J.ed 
too much by Pennsylvania. It is so made that it can 
be rushed at any part of the line, or around the ends. 
Allied to this play is the ‘delayed pass.” When five 
men are back of the line and the ball is snapped back, 
it is for the opposing team to determine which of the 
runners has received the pig-skin from the quarter- 
back. 

The formation is made more puzzling when part of the back 
field plunges into the line and the rest make for the end. The 
“ guards back” was primarily invented for line-bucking. Its 
weakness has been found out by Harvard when bracing up the 
centre of the forward positions with the men behind the line. 
But one can never tell where the “tackle-back” is going to 
strike. The play is brilliant in its invention and operation, and 
will be taken up generally next year and used until some coach 
finds a counter-play for it. Another important feature which 
has been used in offensive work is ‘‘ hurdling.” Weekes, of 
Columbia, attained prominence last year in this respect through 
the coaching of Sanford. Other college elevens have adopted 
the play, and the required distance can usually be made through 
the centre in this way. 

As far as defensive work is concerned, the ‘‘charging ” of the 
line which Lewis, the Harvard sharp, taught his team, was 
learned better by Yale, and stood her in good stead in the New 
Haven game. As I have said before in these columns, this 
“charging” is like getting the ‘“‘drop” on one’s opponent. 
Agility can thus be used to offset weight, and we shall see 
teams with light sets of forwards outplaying stronger elevens 
by the use of the “ charging line.” 

One question can very readily be answered in glancing back 
over the season’s playing. No one doubts that Yale is so far 
ahead in the standing of the various college elevens that, like 
the yacht America when she won the international cup over 
the Isle of Wight course, ‘‘ there is no second”! The Olympian 
gods seem to us latter-day individuals to have been creatures 
magnificent in stature. So it is with past Yale foot-ball teams. 
“When Heff was in college,” the alumnus of Eli would say, 
‘*then were the halcyon days of foot-ball glory.” Yet when 
one comes to study the New Haven team of this year in its en- 
tirety and individually, one can point out no greater eleven in 
the history of Yale’s athletics. The season was begun with a 
plethora of material. Coaching was done harmoniously on 
typical Yale lines, and the team was trained to go through a 
hard series of games and come out in perfect physical trim, 
with just ten points scored against her and not a battle lost. 
When one considers the high grade of foot-ball which obtains 
in at least eight or nine colleges in America, the record of Yale 
is wonderful. 

Next in the standing of the year comes Harvard. While she 
could not have beaten Yale this year, her poor showing at New 
Haven was due to the long period between the Pennsylvania 
and Yale games. The breaking of training at Cambridge, and 
the general slump which overcame the Crimson after beating 
“ Pennsy ” in such style, seem to indicate poor training, as I 
said in my criticism of the Yale-Harvard game. Third place 
goes to the University of Pennsylvania. Had she but been 
taught a new set of tricks by Coach Woodruff for her meeting 
with Harvard, and had she dropped the ‘*‘ guards back,” which 
Harvard solved completely last year, University of Pennsyl- 
vania would have taken the place of the Cambridge eleven in 
this season’s rating. She was the favorite up to the very mo- 
ment of her line-up against Harvard, and sbe should have won. 

Although Columbia was beaten three times, by Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, and Yale respectively, we cannot do otherwise 
than accord her a position next these three ’varsity elevens. 
No team for many years undertook such a schedule as the Blue 
and White, and no team, with the exception of Yale, ended the 
season in such prime physical condition. With a line up 
which had played but two days together, Columbia went 





BROWN (YALE), LEFT 





WEEKES (COLUMBIA), 
LEFT HALF-BACK. 
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WRIGHT (COLUMBIA), 
CENTRE. 


GUARD. 





DALY (HARVARD), 
QUARTER-BACK. 
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top notch of form 
Still neither was 
Columbia. She HALE (YALE), FULL BACK. continued to im- 
prove right up to the Indian 
game on Thanksgiving Day. Had she played Harvard when 
Yale did, the score would have been in favor of Columbia. 

For the first time since foot-ball wasintroduced at Princeton, 
her team has been crowded from its position among the “ Big 
Four.” Beaten by Cornell, Columbia, and Yale, the Tigers 
must be placed as far down the list as sixth, Cornell taking 
place next to Columbia. The lack of good material was the 
cause of Princeton’s poor showing. Every college and univer- 
sity must have an occasional off-year in athletics, and Nassau 
will try to forget the fall of 1900. Cornell beat Princeton for 
the second time in two years, and would have pushed Columbia 
for her place had it not been for the whippings the Ithacans ex- 
perienced at the hands of Lafayette and Pennsylvania. She 
ought to have won both of these games. Haughton, the Cor- 
nell coach, is a Harvard graduate, and should have learned 
Harvard's solution of the ‘“ guards-back” formation, which 
Lafayette and ‘‘Pennsy” both used. Lewis, even, went to 
Ithaca after the lost game at Easton, and tried to help Percy 
Haughton prepare Cornell’s defense with Harvardideas. But 
Cornell went down at Philadelphia asif the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s favorite play was something sprung upon the team 
for the first time. 

So this will be the standing of the ’varsity elevens for the 
season of 1900: First, Yale ; second, Harvard ; third, Pennsyl- 
vani ; fourth, Columbia, and fifth, a close race between Cornell 
and Princeton, with Cornell leading, because of her well-de- 
served victory over the Tigers. 

My choice of an all-American team differs from the selection 
I made last year of an all-Eastern eleven, only in the positions 
which were made empty by graduation. Wright, the heavy 
but speedy Columbia guard, I place at centre. This was his 
position last year, for one reason. Moreover, there has not 
been an A No. 1 centre-rush presented on any team in the land 
this fall, not one who is worthy of a position on an all-Ameri- 
caneleven. Fora third reason, Brown, of Yale, and Hare, of 
Pennsylvania, are fine enough players to take care of the guard 
places, letting Wright goin at centre. I put Stillman, of Yale, 
once more inas one of the tackles. Hillebrand, of Princeton, has 
been graduated, and I was seriously considering J. Lawrence, 
of Harvard, for the empty place until I saw Bloomer, the Yale 
freshman, play against Princeton. He gained more ground 
with the ball than any other man on the team in the “‘ tackle- 
back,” and put up a magnificent defense. I kept my eyes on 
him during the Harvard game. Ther his place on this team 
was clinched. To Bloomer, of Yale, I award the other tackle 
position. No finer ends can be found than the speedy Harvard 
pair, Hallowell and Campbell. Last year the latter Cambridge 
player was the foremost end rush among the elevens. And so 
he was this year up to the Yale game, when he seemed out of 
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HARE (PENNSYLVANIA), 
RIGHT GUARD. 





MORLEY (COLUMBIA), 
RIGHT HALF-BACK, 


STILLMAN (YALE), 
RIGHT TACKLE. 


HALLOWELL (HARVARD), 
RIGHT END. 
condition, as did most of the Harvard players. His 
mate, Hallowell, did most of the kicking in 1899, and it 
took away so much of his ability as an end that the 
place went to Poe, of Princeton, now graduated. But 
even if that fast little yellow jacket were back at col 
lege, Hallowell would have the call over him now. I 
consider the Harvard man to have played the better 
all-round and more consistent game at his position than 
any other collegeend. We must take into consideration 

that Campbell did not last through the Yale game. 

Considering the back field, I still believe the men I 
put on my all-Eastern team of last year are the best 
men for their respective places at the end of this fall's 
play. McBride is gone, of course, but with the substi 
tution of Percy Hale, Yale’s full-back, I name the 
places once more as follows; Quarterback—Daly, of 
Harvard ; right half—Morley, of Columbia ; and left 
half—Weekes, of Columbia. Daly generaled his team 
with asplendid knowledge of the game, saw the weak 
spots in opposing elevens, and organized interference 
better than any other back in this year’s foot-ball. His 
ragged playing against Yale was due to a bad leg, 
and his poor showing in that contest should not take 
away from him his rightful possession of a great 
quarter-back reputation. 

Morley, the Columbia captain, knows how to hit 
a line on centre plays better than any other player 
except Hale. His form is perfect in getting through 
holes for required distances, and he hardly ever failed 
to gain ground for his team when the ball was given 
him. He is without a peer as a defensive player, and in every 
game had a hand in the downing of the opposing runners. 
How he developed punting to a high degree is an old story. 
Harold Weekes, his running mate, made the touchdown 
against Yale last year, and was the only man who scored in 
that manner against the great New Haven team this fall. 
He has no equal on the gridiron as a running half, and his work 
in a broken field as a dodger has not been approached in a long 
while. When he had *‘ found” himself this year he proved to 
be sure in handling punts, and he saved a quantity of touch- 
downs from being made against his team by his grand tackling 
of runners who had passed the rest of the Columbia men. Most 
certainly we must give the full-back position to Hale, who in 
one season has developed into such a player as will be remem- 
bered always in his special capacity of line-plunger. 

Thus we have a team complete in every department of the 
game, with the steadiest of snappers-back in Wright, bulwarks 
of defense in Brown and Hare, both of whom can advance the 
ball, too. This applies especially to Hare. Bloomer and Still- 
man are a ground-gaining pair of tackles, who can also hold 
their parts of the line when the ball is in the other team’s pos- 
session. Hallowell and Campbell are harder to get around than 
Cape Horn in a gale, and they interfere beautifully and get 
down under kicks in grandstyle. There are Daly as a general 
and quarter-back, the two Columbia men as * star” half-backs, 
and Hale as full-back. For kicking, Hale was nota success, but 
with Daly, Hare brought back of the line, and with Morley, the 
punting department would indeed be complete. Brown should 
captain the team. 

It is very interesting to note at the wind-up of every foot- 
ball season how the experts of the game choose their all-Ameri- 
can teams. I give those made up by several papers. The best 
all-around team which the New York Sun has chosen coincides 
with the choice [ have made ; but I cannot be said to have fol- 
lowed the lead of the foot-ball editor of that journal, as my se- 
lection of last fall stands now in every position except in the 
case of a man’s graduation. 

Herewith I give the All-American teams of several publica- 
tions : 

THE New YorK ‘ TRIBUNE.” 


Hallowell, Harvard, right end; Stillman, Yale, right tackle: Hare 
Pennsylvania, right guard; Wright, Columbia, centre; Brown, Yale. 
left guard; Bloomer, Yale, left tackle; Cey, Yale, left end: Daly Har- 
vard, quarter-back ; Sawin, Harvard, right half-back; Weekes, Colum- 
bia, left half-back ; Hale, Yale, full-back. 


BROOKLYN DaILy “ EaGLe.” 

Coy, Yale, right end; Stillman, Yale, right tackle; Brown, Yale 
right guard; Wright, Columbia, centre; Hare, Pennsylvania, left 
guard; Bloomer. Yale, left tackle; Campbell, Harvard, left end: Mc- 
Cracken, Pennsylvania, right half- back; Sawin, Harvard, left half- 
back ; Hale, Yale, full-back ; Daly, Harvard, quarter-back. 


THE EVENING “ TELEGRAM.” 
First All-American Eleven, as Men Played. 

Hale, Yale, full-back ; Chadwick, Yale, right half-back ; Weekes, 
Columbia, lett half-back ; a” Harvard, quarter-back ; Campbell, 
Harvard, left end; Bloomer, Yale, left tackle; Brown, Yale, left 
guard ; Olcott, Yale, centre ; Hare, Pennsylvania, right guard ; Still- 
man, Yale, right tackle ; Hallowell, Harvard, right end. 


Second All-American Eleven—An Ideal Team. 


Hale, Yale, full-back ; McCracken, Pennsylvania, right half-back ; 
Ellis, Harvard, left half-back ; Daly, Harvard, quarter-back ; Camp- 
bell, Harvard, left end ; Bloomer, Yale, left tackle; Brown. Yale, left 
guard ; Wright, Columbia. centre ; Hare, Pennsylvania, right guard ; 
Stillman, Yale, right tackle ; Hallowell, Harvard, right end. 


THE “Sun.” 
First Eleven. 
Campbell, Harvard, left end ; Bloomer, Yale, left tackle ; Brown, 
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Yale, left guard; Wright, Columbia, centre ; Hare, Pennsylvania, 
right guard ; Stillman, Yale, right tackle ; Hallowell, Harvard, right 
end; Daly, Harvard, quarter back ; Weekes, Columbia, left half-back; 
Morley, Columbia, right half-back ; Hale, Yale, full-back 


Second Eleven 


Smith, West Point, left end; Wallace, Pennsylvania, left tackle ; 
Teas, Pennsylvania, left guard ; Sargent, Harvard. centre ; Sheldon, 
Yale, right guard ; Lawrence, Harvard, right tackle ; Coy, Yale, right 


end ; Fincke, Yale, quarter-back ; Sawin, Harvard, left half-back ; 
Chadwick, Yale, right half-back ; McCracken, Pennsylvania, full-back 


CHARLES CHAPIN SARGENT, JR. 


Inside Points on Foot=ball ‘* Fakes.’’ 


Troy, December 15th, 1900.— Epiror LESLIr’s WEEKLY : 
So Nevada Agnew, the dear thing, has been to a foot-ball game 
ind thinks that it is brutal and inhuman, so there! Dear me, 
dear me! Now, indeed, the college boys must stop playing the 
game and take up with ‘ Puss-in-the-corner” and “ Blind 
man’s-buff,” unless, perchance, dear Nevada decides that the 
latter is also too rough. But, Mr. Editor, is it not strange that 
there are so many thousands of cultured and refined people in 
this country who take a delight in watching the game which 
shocked Nevada? Does it mean that all the men and the 
women that one meets at the Yale-Harvard game, or at the 
Army-Navy game, have the instincts of the brute and rejoice 
exceedingly to see their fellow-creatures mutilated and well 
nigh killed on the gridiron ? 

Perhaps, however, if the tender-hearted Nevada could be 
induced to change her determination not to go to another game 
of foot-ball she might be led to change her views upon the sub 
ject Like a good many other persons, she has written a lot of 
nonsense regarding asubject of which she knows nothing. Were 
she more familiar with the game of foot-ball as it is played, she 
would realize that the man who is writhing on the ground is 
merely obeying the orders of his captain to ‘*do a little faking” 
that his team may recuperate and recover its collective breath. 
She would also know that the man who limps so painfully from 
the gridiron is bluffing to a very considerable extent in order 
to be spared the humiliation of having the public know that 
he has been retired in favor of a fresher and more valuabie 
player. 

If Miss (or is it Mrs. ?) Agnew would only take the trouble 
to learn something about the subject concerning which she 
writes so glibly she might in the course of time learn to distin- 
guish the ball occasionally, and to know that the “ rough-and- 
tumble fight ” of which she chatters does not really exist in foot 
ball. But it would probably take her a long time to do this, 
for evidently her eyesight is exceedingly bad, or otherwise she 
would not have seen two men faint away in that Philadelphia 
game. 

Now, Mr. Editor, cannot you be induced to labor with dear 
Nevada and endeavor to have her rescind the action of her inner 
consciousness, to the end that she may go to another game next 
year, in charge of some person who knows foot-ball and who can 
explain certain things to her, of which she is so ignorant at 
present? Try it, please. But if you should not succeed, turn 
the job over to some one else. We cannot afford to see foot 
ball placed under a taboo, and unless Miss Agnew can be pla- 
cated it seems to be doomed. 

Yours very truly, 
‘**An OLD FOOT-BALL PLAYER.” 


How ‘Old Glory*’ Was Planted 
on the Walls of Peking, 


(From our Special Correspondent and Artist in China.) 


PEKING, November 10th, 1900.—During the recent siege of 
Peking, when Colonel Daggett, of the Fourteenth Infantry, 
gained a position at the foot of the wall with E Company of his 
command, he had either to advance or abandon his position. 
To advance meant only one thing—scaling the wall. It was a 
daring effort, and the first man who climbed that thirty feet 
with fingers and toes barely holding him to the masonry, know- 
ing naught of what awaited him at the top, yet daring all for 
his flag, can well be counted among the heroes of the United 
States Army. Trumpeter Calvin P. Titus, of E Company, Four- 
teenth Infantry, volunteered for this work. He reached the 
top in safety. Captain Learnard, the regimental adjutant, fol- 
lowed, and after him came Lieutenant _Gohn, in command of 
the company, and Lieutenant Hanson. 

Guns aud belts were handed up, passing through the hands 
of two men clinging to the wall. Then a rope was made by 
linking gun-slings and canteen-belts, when more guns and am- 
munition were pulled up. On the ramparts, immediately cr 
top of the bastion where Company E gained the wall, is a heavy 
piece of masonry that looks like a gun-platform. Luckily this 
sheltered the men from a raking rifle-fire poured in from an 
immense square building on the Tartar wall. The parapet on 
the inner side of the wall was high enough to shelter kneeling 
men from a direct fire from Chinese houses, and from two 
oblique fires, one from the big tower just mentioned, aud the 
other from a gate-tower on the eastern Chinese city wall. 

When Coionel Daggett realized that the wall was gained, 
aud that sufficient men were up there to hold the section, he 
sent for the flag. John B. Dederich, Colonel Daggett’s mount- 
ed orderly, brought the flag furled in its black case across the 
stone bridge over the canal, exposed to a heavy fire, and soon 
the stars and stripes were floating gracefully over the ancient 
walls of Peking. 

When the colors first opened to the breeze the men cheered 
as men never cheered before, and the Fourteenth Infantry had 
written a brilliant chapter in American history. A little later 
H Company ascended at the corner bastion, which is surmounted 
by atower. They were subjected to a heavy fire from the same 
buildings that sheltered E Company’s assailants. In one case 
a shell struck the ramparts directly in front of a group of H 
Company’s men. When the dust cleared away it was found 
that no man washurt. Lieutenant Mullay commanded H Com- 
pany. Lieutenant Gilbreth was second in command. I wetched 
these men of H Company as they scaled the walls and listened 
to the bullets cracking as they struck the stone or whistled clear 
in the sunny air, and I wanted to yell for sheer excitement. I 
had been in a cavalry fight that morning, when the air fairly 
buzzed with bullets, and when the fire opened on our right and 
rear we had to retreat; I had seen forty odd Japanese field 
guns pouring in a deadly hail of missiles to the Tartar city ; 
but this was the best of all ; the true spirit was here. It made 
one’s blood tingle to see each man feel his way up, up, till he 
reached the last, most difficult place, and then was grasped 
and pulled over the parapet, ready to add another musket to 
those cracking along the wall. 

When the Fourteenth Infantry left their position on the wall 
they had driven out all the Chinese who had been firing from 


groups of houses about 600 yards away inside. They had sent 
word which resulted in Captain Riley’s shelling the pagoda over 
the gate on the east wall, which silenced its fire ; they had ma 
terially reduced the fire from the big tower on the Tartar wall : 
and then they helped to clear the Chinese city and open the 


way to the legations SYDNEY ADAMSON 


In the Graveyard of Centuries. 
To THe NINETEENTH 


We dig thy grave in the Isle of the Past, 
Away from the noises of men 

We lay thee down where the Said and the Done 
Lie low with the Never-again. 


We cover thee o’er with the glory and shame 
All-earned in the reign of thy years ; 

Each sod of fame bears the kiss of our pride, 
hy sins bear the moisture of tears 


We mark the spot with the legend or name 
Which tells of thy greatest and best, 

To shine far off to the men on the shore 
That they may be guided and blessed 


Then sail we back to the living and life, 
And leave thee in peace with the dead 
Back where the world at new Century's feet 


Lays jewels she took from thy head 


A selfish world in her haste may forget, 
But men do not leave thee alone; 

Their mem'ries kneel on the greev of thy grave 
Till Death stretches green on their own 


Rest thee in peace by the side of the yeare 
That lie in the hueh of the past 
Till Time, worn out, in a tottering barque 
Draws in at the isle and makes fast M. Work. 


The Message of the Nineteenth 
to the Twentieth Century. 


(Continued from page 514.) 


priceless revelation from heaven known as the Bible, with its ex 
hibition of Divine love in the person of Jesus Christ, its wise 
precepts and its adaptation to all the peoples on the face of the 
whole globe. I exhort that it be spread and be read everywhere, 
so that the Twentieth Century be wiser and purer and stronger 
and grander than all its nineteen ancestors. 

As executors of this my last will and testament I appoint all 
Christian churches and ministers, all conductors of a fearless 
and truthful press, all faithful parents, all righteous rulers, all 
lovers of humanity, and all who practice the Golden Rule. Done 
under my hand and seal, on this thirty-first day of December, 
1900, XIX. 


ul < 


A llessage of «« Unbounded Hopefulness.”’ 


The most distinctive 
message which the old cent- 
ury can give to the new is 
one of unbounded hopeful 
ness. Carlyle said that 
‘the eighteenth century 
blew its brains out in the 
French Revolution.” The 
nineteenth century bas not 
been guilty of dying in 
such a way. It has been 
pre-eminently a century of 
progress—unexampled and 
world-wide progress. Re- 
ligion is a more dominant 





REV. DR. JOHN HENRY 
BARROWS. 


force in life, Christianity has broadened and sweetened its work, 
brotherhood is becoming a fact instead of a theory. Some 
of the great wars of the century, like the Civil War in America 
and the Spanish-American struggle, have widened the bounds of 
freedom. The inventions which have distinguished the last hun 
dred years are a prophecy of still greater achievements in the 
mechanic arts during the century tocome. The world bas been 
unified toa marvelous degree. This work the twentieth cent- 
ury must continue until men shall brothers be the world over. 
The youth are to be congratulated who enter upon their life- 
work at the dawn of the new era. They may well hope for 
great things and undertake great things for God and human- 
ity. The mighty evolution which bas been going on for the last 
ten decades will not halt when the new century opens, but will 
continue and widen. Life will be more complicated, but better 
worth living. The twentieth century will bring the world very 
close to the time when nations shall be evangelized, when educa- 
tion shall be universal, when co-operation shall take the place 
of heartless competition, and when all men shall see that the 
law of life is the law of love. 


fo thy owe 


President Oberlin College. 


The Horse, a Profitable Attraction. 


IN spite of the alleged decline of the horse as a useful if not 
an absolutely indispensable servant of man, the value of this 
noble animal as a drawing-card for fashionable shows seems to 
be on the increase. The recent horse show in New York is said 
to have netted the handsome sum of $100,000, the largest in the 
history of these exhibitions. Perhaps this is another illustra- 
tion of a ‘‘ blessing ” which grows brighter as it takes its flight. 


Grand Central’s Just It. 


ANYTHING MORE CENTRAL OR FINER THAN THE NEW Sta 
TION ‘—RIGHT AT THE PULSING HEART OF THE UNITED 
STATES—‘ WELL,” SayS THE Boston Man, “It Beats 
OvuRS, BUT We've Gor THE PUBLIC LipRaARY”—Just WaIT 
AND SEE A LIBRARY IN FORTY- SECOND STREET 
A Boston man who saw the New York Central’s Grand 

Central Station in New York the other day for the first time 

since it had been renovated, improved, and rearranged, looked 

about the new marble waiting-room and sighed. 

What’s the matter with it 7’ asked the New-Yorker who 
had met him at the train. 

‘*There’s nothing the matter with it. That's the trouble,” 
said the Bostonian. ‘It beats ours, with these magnificent 
marble walls, that ceiling—the elegant simplicity of it all. But 
it is hard on us Boston folks who have been able to take you 
New-Yorkers sight-seeing to our new terminal and know that 
in one thing you would have to admit that we were just a little 
ahead of you 

‘* But that’s all over now,” added the Boston man, as he con 
tinued to walk about the waiting-room, admiring it and com 
menting on it with the real Bostonian’s knowledge of what is 
the right thing in architecture. Then he read the names of the 
great cities engraved in the walls and remarked that every one 
of them had been honored by the New York Central’s having 
their name so placed. The thought just then of the Boston 
Public Library seemed to cheer him up a bit, and he couldn’t 
deny himself the satisfaction of referring to it to offset the 
New- Yorker’s pride in his railroad-station. 

‘* Yes, you’ve undoubtedly got a great library,” said the New 
York man, and then he led his friend from the station along 
Forty-second Street to Fifth Avenue, and, pointing to the south 
west corner, said ; ‘‘ Just watch that spot for the next four or 
five years and then you’ll probably see a public library worthy 
of being within two blocks of the Grand Central Station. In 
the meantime just enjoy the library in your own town as much 
as you can. It’s great and a credit to Boston. But you see 
right here in this neighborhood you are in what is to be before 
long the most important section of the greatest city in the 
country. 

W by, do you know that that Grand Central Station is with- 
in from half a minute to fifteen minutes’ walk of seventy-seven 
hotels, many of which are nothing less than palaces, eighty-five 
clubs that include in their membership all the men in this coun- 
try who have accomplished anything, who constitute what some- 
body has called America’s aristocracy of achievement. And also 
within that same area there are thirty-one theatres. There you 
have your New York, the famous New York that every Amer- 
ican must come to at least for a little while or he won’t die 
happy. 

‘* Every business day of the year there are over 300 passen- 
ger trains arriving at and departing from this Grand Central 
Station, loaded with these pilgrims from all parts of the country 
to their greatest city, to say nothing of the bundreds of thou- 
sands of business men and women whose homes are in the sub- 
urbs and whose work is in the city. They have found the solu 
tion of the rapid-transit problem in their commutation tickets. 
And from under the cover of the Grand Central Station the 
commuter or the pilgrim from across the country can take the 
trains of the Third Avenue Elevated Railway to all parts of 
the East Side, from the post-office, City Hall, Brooklyn Bridge, 
and the Battery, to the Harlem River and the annexed district 
in the Borough of the Bronx. Immediately in front of this sta 
tion be can take either of eight different street-car lines and 
reach practically any part of Manhattan Island for five cents. 

‘** The statistics on this point of train service are interesting 
and significant,” said the New-Yorker, banding his friend one 
of the New York Central’s *‘ four-track” brochures, which show 
that from the Grand Central Station at Forty-second Street 
there are twelve trains per day to Buffalo, nine to Niagara Falls, 
ten to Chicago, seven to Cleveland, six to Detroit, three to In- 
dianapolis, three to St. Louis, three to Cincinnati, two to To- 
ronto, four to Montreal, three to the Thousand Islands, four to 
the Adirondack Mountains, four to the Berkshire Hills, two to 
the Litchfield Hills, three to the Catskill Mountains, eight to 
Saratoga, and in addition numerous express trains to local 
points on the line. 

‘* Just think what that first statement means—a dozen trains 
a day to Buffalo. Why, all New-Yorkers will be able to enjoy 
that Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo next year as easily as 
if it was to be in Central Park. The New York Central will 
take him there in nine hours. When the time comes the rail- 
road company will arrange special service, and there is already 
a new night train, in both directions, between this city and Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls, called the ‘ Pan-American Express,’ 

“That runs over the line of the Empire State Express, the 
most wonderful train that runs on rails—the train that went 
4361¢ miles in 425 minutes and 45 seconds. That record was 
made, you’ll remember, in an experimental run to East Buffalo 
on September 14th, 1891, and it marked an epoch in railroading. 
The result was cabled to every railroad centre in the world, and 
the newspapers made a nine-day wonder of it. The New York 
Central did better than that, and made that extraordinary serv- 
ice a permanent feature by the establishment of the Empire 
State Express, one of the fastest regular trains in the world.” 

And then the New-Yorker took the Bostonian to his club for 
dinner.—From the New York Sun. 
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FORT MEADE, SOUTH DAKOTA—PHOTOGRAPHED AT MIDNIGHT ON NEW 
YEAR'S, 1892 (THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES’ EXPOSURE). 
Captain C, F. Kieffer, Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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A NEW YEAR'S SCENE AT PASADENA, CAL —WASHING AND PACKING ORANGES (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) THE NEW CENTURY’S FIRST CALENDAR. { 
FOR MARKET.—Grace C. Wilson, Detroit. L. E. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE POPULAR NEW YEAR’S SPORT. THE NEW BABE GREETS THE NEW CSNTURY. 
Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Mo. William O’Shea, New York, 
OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—TENNESSEE WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE] ' 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


The New South —‘: Pocahontas.’’ 


THE New York Tribune is right in stating that the Old 
World in the next decade will be even more dependent upon 
the New than it is now, in regard to the use of American coal. 
We are fast making izroads upon the foreign markets with the 
famous Pocahontas smokeless, semi-bituminous coal, the best 
American steam coal, which is said to be fully equal if not 
superior to the best steam coal of Great Britain, the grade 
known as the ** Cardiff,” from the Welsh mines 

The product of the Pocahontas flat-top coal-mines of Vir 
ginia, about 300 square miles in extent, in 1899 amounted to 
about 5,400,000 gross tons of coal, 1,650,000 tons of which were 
converted into coke. This enormous output is handled by the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad Company, and by them landed 
at Lambert's pier, Norfolk, Va., U. 8. A., located in Hampton 
Roads. There the coal is loaded upon the ocean steamers for 
shipment to foreign ports from the railroad piers. (See illustra- 
tion above.) 

The Norfolk and Western Railway Company for several 
years past have had at Lambert’s Point, Norfolk, Va., two of 
the largest coal-piers on the Atlantic coast, but the great de- 
mand for Pocahontas coal has necessitated their building a 
third pier, which is now under construction, and is expected to 
be completed April Ist, 1901. This new pier will be the largest 
and best-equipped coal-pier in this country. It is to be built of 
steel, will be 866 feet in length, and be located just south of the 
present piers. It will have an average height of seventy feet 
above high water, and be provided with fifty-four chutes ar- 
ranged to load coal and coke quickly in the hatches or the 
bunkers of the largest merchant steamers. The pier will rest 
on steel and concrete foundations—slips on both sides of the 


RAILWAY PIERS FOR SHIPMENT OF POCAHONTAS COAL, LAMBERTI’S POINT, NORFOLK, VA 


pier—and an entrance-way will be dredged to a depth of thirty 
feet at low water. The large one-hundred-thousand-pound cars 
used by the railway company to deliver coal to this pier will be 
hauled from the foot of the same to the top by means of sta- 
‘tionary engines and cables. Cars will be handled on the top 
and returned to Lambert’s Point yard by gravity. 

The New York Herald states in a recent issue that the Navy 
Department has found it cheaper to ship coal to our foreign 
stations than to buy it abroad. The French government are 
making trial trips of cruisers belonging to Admiral Richard’s 
squadron, laden with Pocahontas coal, while this coal has 
twice been the subject of interesting correspondence in Eng 
land, the first time being between the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of Great Britain, the Earl of Rosebery, and the British 
ambassador at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, in which 
‘** Pocahontas” was commended as being undoubtedly one of 
the best coals mined in America for the generation of steam. 
The next occasion was between the Marquis of Salisbury, 
K. G., ete., prime minister of Great Britain, and the British 
consul-general at Rio de Janeiro. The latter calls the atten- 
tion of Lord Salisbury to the opportunities open to the Poca- 
hontas mines of America, and expresses a fear (well found- 
ed, in view of the heavy shipments of coal to Suuth American 
ports from Virginia) of losing even a part of the annual average 
import of coal at Rio, in extent 500,000 tons, ninety-five per cent. 
of which has formerly been supplied from English mines. The 
Cardiff chamber of commerce, having received a copy of the 
dispatch from the British foreign office, held a meeting to 
ascertain what could be done to prevent the American brand 
from displacing their home product. How well they succeeded 
Ido not know. It is becoming generally known, however, that 
not only are the South American ports open to us, but the mar- 


kets of Italy, southern France, and the Mediterranean ports 
generally, consumers of 9 000,000 tons of bituminous coal an 
nually, are ours to enter and conquer. 

The governments of the United States and Great Britain 
have officially indorsed Pocahontas coal, the Cramp Ship-build 
ing Company use it on all government ships built by them, 
Secretary of the Navy Long issued an order to the comman 
dants of American navy yards to use only this coal on all trial 
trips of government cruisers, and the White Star, the Cunard, 
and other foreign passenger and traffic lines have used it for 
years on their east-bound trips. 

The United States Navy Department sent letters to the com 
manders-in-chief of the various squadrons of the Atlantic coast 
asking for the name of the best American coal for use on their 
respective ships, the reasons for the same being given when 
possible. Pocahontas coal was given the preference in 117 out 
of 123 answers received, and it wi!l doubtless be interesting to 
our readers to state that the reasons, briefly summed up, as fol- 
lows, explain the established and increasing popularity and re- 
markable steaming properties of the natural product of the 
Old Dominion State, which is smokeless and contains more heat 
units to the pound of coal, and will evaporate more water. bold 
the fire longer, and keep up steam better than any other coal 
In addition, it makes few clinkers and burns to a fine light ash 

So it would seem that the mineral products of mother earth, 
particularly those of the States comprising the territory known 
as the New South, are keeping pace with the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of America, in point of growth and 
development, in the home market, with a magnificent prospect 
of excelling, in years to come, in the chief foreign markets of 
the world. CHARLES ELLEY HALL, 

General Staff Correspondent. 





























1. George Backus as “ Lieutenant Mobray.”’ 2. Burr McIntosh as ‘‘ Philemon Hennion.”’ 8. Robert Drouet as ‘‘ Colonel Brereton.” 4. A. S. Lipman as “ Lord Clowes.** 5. Carl Ahrendt 


as ** Colonel Rahl.’’ 6. Mary Mannering as ‘** Janice Meredith.” 


MARY MANNERING IN ‘‘ JANICE MEREDITH,” AT WALLACK’S THEATRE.—ACT III , THE DRINKER HOME, HEADQUARTERS OF COLONEL RAHL, THE HESSIAN COMMANDER AT 
TRENTON—ARREST OF COLONEL JOHN BRERETON, OF GENERAL WASHINGTON’S STAFF, AS A SPY. 
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An Atrocious Act of Vandalism. 


W wen, in the first week of December, 1900, a vandal dis 
figured the canopy that covers Plymouth Rock, so that it will 


need to be rebuilt, in whole or in part, he was directing the 





























THK CANOPY OVER PLYMOUTH ROCK RECENTLY DAMAGED 
BY VANDALS, 


blows of his hammer or stone against the most noted bowlder in 
Christendom, ** the stepping-stone of New England and of Amer- 
ican civilization.” If it had been the tearing down of the Amer 
ican flag, invoking the shooting on the spot of the vandal, it 
could not have been a more wanton outrage against a symbol 
that all true Americans hold dear. Fortunately, the identity of 
the Rock has been established beyond all doubt. Thousands of 
visitors every year make it a shrine. Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 
knelt upon the rock and kissed it. The canopy over it was a 
beautiful specimen of granite work, fifteen feet square on the 
ground, thirty feet high, and cost about $35,000. In the upper 
part is a vault, containing the fragments of bones which were 
thrown up from pilgrim graves in 1855, while laying the public 
conduit on Cole’s Hill, It is an act of madness and grossest 
criminality to outrage the feelings of the American people by 
desecrating and injuring such a spot and such a stone. 


The Outrageous Looting of Peking’s 
Famous Ancient Observatory. 


CABLE advices report that China has been robbed of her mag- 
nificent old art treasures by French and German vandals. The 
famous old instruments which for centuries have stood on the old 
observatory tower at Peking have been removed and boxed up 
by the orders of the French and German commanders, and billed 
for Kerlin and Paris. It is the perpetration of such inexcusable 
and indefensible outrages that gives the Chinaman cause to 
plume himself and to claim that his civilization at least has 
taught him to respect and preserve the ancient land-marks ; 
they give him cause to claim that the so-called civilization of 
the West has little in it which he can adopt to his benefit. 





built the observatory tower marked the southeast corner of the 
city wall, and so it stood until the time of the Emperor Yung 
Lo, the great Emperor of the Ming dynasty, who rebuilt the 
city walls, extending the eastern wall about 500 yards far 
ther south, so that the old observatory tower now stands 
abutting the inner face of the wall that distance north of the 
present corner 

‘he instruments which stood on the top of the tower were 
cast after models prepared by the Jesuits Recci and Verbiest, as 
the result of a dispute which arose in A. D. 1669, over the cor 
rectness of the calendar that had been issued by the Chinese as 
tronomical board. They were ordered by the Emperor Kang 
Hi, the greatest E 
ruled from 1662 to 1725 





nperor of the present Manchu dynasty, who 
Kang-Hi, after a careful investigation 
of the reports on the calendar made by his Chinese board and 
the Jesuit priests, found the latter so far ahead in knowledge 
that he made one of them president of the board and dismissed 
all the Chinese members in disgrace. Following the elevation of 
Verbiest to the head of the astronomical board, a number of 
other Jesuit astronomers came out from France, bringing with 
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Indian giver, and that they had come to secure the return « 
his old present GuY MORRISON WALKER, 


Feeding the Pythons. 


A SNAKE DINNER AT THE BRONX PARK ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDEN. 

AMONG the many rare and interesting exhibits in the new and 
extensive zoological garden at Bronx Park, New York, there is 
none which has {such a fascination for the average visitor, and 
attracts so many sight-seers the year around, as the collection of 
reptiles in the snake-house, One reason for this is that this 
building contains the largest and most valuable gathering of the 
serpent family to be seen anywhere in the world. No menagerie 
and no zoological garden anywhere approaches this in the num 
ber and variety of its captive snakes and other reptiles. Here 
may be found representative snakes from almost every land 
under the sun, varying in size from the tiny grass-snake of our 
northern meadows to the monster pythons from tropic jungles, 
and in venomous qualities from the comparatively harmless 
































FORCIBLY FEEDING A PYTHON WITH RABBITS, TO KEEP IT FROM STARVING. 


them two of the instruments that have just been removed, a 
celestial globe, and a large bronze azimuth, as presents from 
Louis XIV, to the Chinese Emperor. 

In addition to these instruments there were a number of 
quadrants and other instruments for determining latitudes, and 
a species of transit instrument, these latter being entirely of 
Chinese invention and manufacture. There were also some 
beautiful bronze settings and mountings for telescopes, but 
the telescopes themselves have long since disappeared. There 
was a magnificent sun-dial, which like all the other instruments 
was mounted on and supported by immense bronze dragons of 
exquisite workmanship, all arranged in curious writhing post- 
ures, and with rampant crests. 

In the court-yard, at the foot of the old observatory tower, 
stood two splendid planispheres mounted on chained dragons of 
most curious design and workmanship. These were the rarest 

treasures of all, for they date 





an 


back to the thirteenth cent- 











ury, and were made by the or- 
der of the Mongol conqueror 
himself. They showed that even 
at that early day the Chinese 
possessed a perfect knowledge 
of casting in bronze, for these 
instruments are of the finest 
workmanship and equal to any- 
thing produceable in the world 
to-day. The bronze circles on 
these planispheres show the 
Chinese method of dividing the 
year, and prove an advanced 
knowledge of astronomy by the 
Chinese at that time. Many of 
these famous instruments, while 
old and worn, were still being 
used. In the tower itself was 
a water-clock or clepsydra, with 
a set of copper tanks cast and 
held in the most beautiful of 
dragon-wreathed bases. 

The removal of these superb 














astronomical instruments, none 





THE FAMOUS OBSERVATORY AT PEKING, LOOTED 


The ancient observatory whicb has just been looted was one of 
the most remarkable, and certainly one of the most interesting, 
sights in the Chinese capital. It dates back to the building of 
the modern city by Kublai Khan in A. D. 1280, and was built 
for the accommodation of the Persian and Arabian astronomers 
and astrologers that the great Mongol conqueror brought back 
with him after his invasion of the West. At the time it was 


of which are less than 200 years 
old, is excused on the part of 
these modern vandals by say- 
ing that as the court was not likely to return to Peking, such 
beautiful instruments should not be exposed to the possibilities 
of injury which might occur when that city was no longer the 
capital, but it seems rather, as one high Chinese official has said, 
that these Powers seem determined to make the re-occupation of 
Peking as the capital impossible. The French, indeed, might 
find a better excuse by claiming that King Louis XIV. was an 


BY THE ALLIES. 


water-snake to the dreaded cobra of India, whose bite, as a rule, 
means certain and instant death. These and hundreds of other 
creatures of all degrees of hideousness, reptilian cunning, and 
ferocity, are to be seen here in all their native vigor and activity, 
though safely restrained from each other and from the world 
outside in cages or dens heavily barred and faced with thick 
glass. Among the specially interesting specimens are several 
Gila monsters from New Mexico, a number of large alligators, a 
cage full of monster rattlesnakes, several boa-constrictors, some 
immense lizards, specimens of the terrible fer de lance from the 
West Indies, copperheads, adders, moccasin snakes, and a num- 
ber of beautifully striped and colored serpents from the tropics. 

Our illustration shows what is, no doubt, the most interesting 
and exciting event to be witnessed in the snake-house—the feed 
ing of the pythons. Three of these huge fellows are in one den, 
the largest of the three being twenty-seven feet six inches long, 
and the shortest twenty-three feet six inches. Any one of 
these has power enough in his tremendous coils to crush an 
ox. The particular scene represented in our illustration is 
somewhat out of the ordinary. Ten men are here engaged in 
forcing a dinner of rabbits down the unwilling throat of the larg- 
est python. The creature, a female, has refused to eat and might 
finally die of starvation unless compelled to swallow food, Her 
royal highness has therefore been overpowered and dragged out 
of her den into the corridor, where it takes the united strength 
of ten men to hold her while a keeper armed with a stick pushes 
four freshly killed rabbits down her throat. This dangerous 
and exciting operation had to be repeated twice before the py- 
thon would retain the food. The process, of course, made the 
monster furious, and after her return to the den it was deemed 
necessary, as a measure of precaution, to keep visitors away from 
that part of the building for the remainder of the day. It is 
hoped that it will not be necessary to feed the python in this 
manner more than two or three times more before it will take 
its meals ia orthodox fashion. All three of the pythons have 
had this lesson to learn, 


After a Day’s Hard Work 


TAKE HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It is a grateful tonic, relieving fatigue and depression so 
common in midsummer. 





An Excursion 

into the country, out camping, fishing, or just a picnic, will be 
incomplete in outfit unless supplied with Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. In tea, coffee, and many summer bev- 
erages it is delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands. 

Hopes are never realized where ambition is greater than 
strength. Fortify your system with Abbott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’, 
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Cheap Power for Manufacturing Industries. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE OHI( 


CHEAP fuel means cheap power, and cheap power is the 
chief factor of economical production and consequently of 
successful 


industry The manufacturer who has com- 


mand of inexpensive power need not worry about low 


prices and close competition, since the only other vitally 
mportant item of the cost of produc tion, labor, skilled or 
unskilled, always seeks the place where it is in demand 
West Virginia along the 
Ohio River Railroad 


offers the cheapest power known in the shape of natural 


The western water-shed of 
Ohio River and the line of the 
gas and coal Indeed, the low price at which this ele 
ment of the industrial problem is obtainable is surprising 
to any one not familiar with what is to-day being a 
complished at Wheeling, New Martinsville, Parkersburg, 
Huntington, and other manufacturing communities along 
the Ohio River Railroad 

Natural gas is supplied to manufacturers in this sec 
tion at prices varying from eight to twenty cents per 
Where the 


° . 
a pipe line of his own, the cost will 


thousand cubic feet. manufacturer puts in 


n no instance exceed 


eight cents per thousand feet, and will average about 
four cents. 

Used in a gas engine, ten to twelve cubic feet of nat 
ural gas will produce one horse-power for one hour. 
Thus one thousand horse-power for ten hours a day for 
a year of 300 days will cost the user who has his own 
pipe line from $1,500 to $1,800 per year, or $1.50 to $1.80 
per horse-power per year. If he buys gas of the local 
company, the cost will average fifteen cents per thousand, 
and will be from $4.50 to $5.40 per horse-power per year. 

Used under the best tubular boilers, with the best 
condensing engines, seventeen to eighteen cubic feet of 
natural gas will produce one horse-power for one hour. 
That is, under the same conditions one thousand horse 
power for ten hours a day for a year will cost $2,550 to 
$2,700, or $2.55 to $2.70 per horse-power per year. If 
the gas is obtained from the local company at fifteen 
cents per thousand, the cost will be $7.65 to $8.10 per 
horse-power per year. 

The calorific equivalent of natural gas is an important 
consideration, inasmuch as its freedom from impurities 
and ease of handling render it especially valuable in glass 
and steel manufacturing. Long and accurate tests have 
proved that 16,000 cubic feet of gas under combustion 
produce the same continuous maximum of heat as one 
ton of coal. The cost of gas to the manufacturer in these 
lines does not anywhere in this section exceed eight cents 
per thousand feet, and the cost of coal in bulk to manu 
facturers does not exceed $1.50 per ton. The initial ex- 
pense is therefore nearly the same for either fuel, but as 
natural gas involves no cost of handling, and does not 
clog up furnaces like coal, the economy of its use, esti- 
mated at from twenty-five to forty per cent., is manifest. 

Water power is much more expensive than 
from natural gas. The interest on the initial cost of a 


power 


well-constructed dam and the repairs exceed the total 
annual cost of a gas-engine or steam-enzine power-plant 
in this section. 

Cheaply as power from natural gas is now obtained, 
it will eventually be had in a more economical way. The 
gas lands of Western Virginia are from five to fifty miles 
away from the manufacturing communities in which the 
brought down in pipes and 
This is 


gas is utilized. It is now 
distributed to consumers from central plants. 
wasteful, inasmuch as a pipe line once laid is spoiled by 
rust in course of time and cannot be taken up and used 
again in other localities. Gas will always be piped to 
steel, kinds of plants, but eventually 
that portion of it now used for light and power will be 


glass, and other 


consumed in the production of electricity at or near the 
gas wells, and the power so obtained will be transmitted 
by wire to the points where it is to be utilized. 

That the supply of natural gas in West Virginia will 
sooner or later be exhausted must be admitted. At pres- 
ent, however, it is estimated that there is in this section 
a supply for more than fifty years ahead, with twenty 
times greater consumption than now. As the life of a 
factory or plant is rarely more than twenty years, those 
When 
it is exhausted, however, there is an enormous supply of 
coal in this district, now obtainable at less than $1.50 per 
ton, and likely to fall in price, from which a perfect sub- 
stitute for natural gas can be manufactured at a cost of 
This will 


manufacturers who use it for fuel are not alarmed. 


less than ten cents per thousand cubic feet. 
assure people who come to the Ohio River valley of West 
Virginia that their grandsons will not suffer pecuniary 
loss through the exhaustion of the supply of natural gas. 

For heating, lighting, and cooking, natural gas has 
enormous advantages. Light a gas jet and your furnace 
and cook-stove are stoked. A match sets your grate to 
burning. Used under a mantle it gives a clear white 
light, the next best thing to daylight, and the cost is 
trifling. To heat, light, and do the cooking for a large 
house costs an average of about $4 a month for the year. 

COAL. 

There are about 16,000 square miles of coal develop- 
ment in West Virginia. This is what is known as the 
“ Pittsburg Seam,” or Western Pennsylvania coal, being 
identical with and a part of the great vein which pro- 
duces the Connellsville coal. This immense coal area is 
naturally tributary to the Ohio River Reilroad, for the 
other railroads which penetrate the region are obliged to 
encounter heavy adverse grades, which render it impos- 
sible for them to pull long trainloads. 

The coal lands afford many opportunities for money- 


) 


RIVER VALLEY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


making. A wealthy operator, for instance, will buy at 
$100 per acre 10,000 acres of coal lands averaging 16,000 
tons to the acre, of which 12,000 tons per acre can be 
taken out and sold. The cost to him is thus $1,000,000 for 
120,000,000 tons of coal He then leases the land in fifty 
and hundred-acre holdings for small operators, who mins 
the coal and pay him a royalty of six cents per ton. The 
large operator thus realizes $7,200,000 on an investment 
of $1,000,000, all other items of expense of handling be 
ing very small. The smaller operators in turn make a 
profit of about ten cents per ton on hundred-acre lease 
holds containing 1,200,000 tons of merchantable coal 
and realize $120,000 by the operation 

A small operator must have capital enough to hou 
feed, and pay his miners. This is often supplied by coal 


land owners to experienced men of good character 


ability As a matter of fact there are many men in 
every part of this section who came here without means 
and now have independent fortunes realized in this way 


The opportunity is still open, for the undeveloped coal 


area stillgamounts to over 10,000 square miles. 
PETROLEUM 

West Virginia is to-day the leading petroleum-pro 
ducing State in the world. One sees oil-well derricks 
everywhere. The newspapers are filled with accounts of 
‘gushers,” new producing districts, and oil quotations 
Oil-well speculation is a most attractive and, on the 
average, most profitable enterprise for men of moderate 
means. 

The ordinary mode of operating is as follows: Ten or 
a dozen men join in a little company, each contributing 
about $500 to a capital stock of $5,000 to $6,000 The 
company then takes a lease of land supposed to be oil 
land, agreeing to pay the owner one-eighth of all oil pro 


duced in place of a fixed rent The drilling of the well 


is done by contract with professional drillers at a cost 
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the policy of the great trunk lines which cross it to cul 
tivate through traffie with the 


West and ne 


grain-producing States of 


the middle glect the up-building of local in 


dustries Indeed, for many years men would not go into 
manufactures here because they could not be assured of 
cheap and regwar transportation for their products An 


other cause was the fact that West Virginia’s natural 


uw ] } 

wealth is like that of Pennsylvan a, and for many years 

s able to supply all the coal and oil needed 

for domestic use and export Now that Pennsylvania is 
] | 


no longer able to supply the 


| demands of the world in 
those lines, West 


Virginia has taken up the task, and 


that so vigorously that this State is now the first State 
in the production of oil and natural gas, first in the pro 
lunet 

a n of hard d second in the produc tion of 


A POOR MAN’S COUNTRY. 


ice in the world where a man of brains. 
ability, experience, good character, and persist- 
ency has so good a chance to become prosperous as in the 
Ohio River valley of West Virginia. It is a lucky thing 
for the present generation that their fathers and grand- 
fathers jumped over this section of the country in their 
rerness to grasp and utilize the jj 


g farming lands of the 
middle 


West. The man who is now manufacturing in 


some Eastern centre, where coal—and consequently power 

is a crushing item of expense; he who is working for 
another on a good salary or high wages, and can only 
save for the rainy day by grinding economies; these men, 
especially if they have a little money, can find plenty of 
openings for enterprise, and can gratify a natural ambi 
tion for prosperity and independence by taking advantage 
of the opportunities which are so plentiful here 

For people who have small fortunes, which, with the 
present prices of investment securities, bring in insuf 
ficient interest returns, there is an abundant opportunity 
to invest in substantial manufacturing and industrial in 
vestments, which, with equally good security, return 
three and four times more profit than in the developed 
sections of the nation. 

There is no need of calling the attention of the very 


rich to the advantages of West Virginia: they know all 
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MAP OF THE OHIO RIVER RAILROAD, 


of from eighty cents to one dollar per foot. As oil here 
is struck at from 1,000 to 2,000 feet depth, the cost of 
this item can be easily estimated. The well is then piped 


by the company, and production begins. As some “ gush 
ers"’ have been known to start off at 10,000 barrels a 
day and keep it up for a number of days, one can see the 
chances of making money 


ruling at $1.05 per barrel. 


with the oil of this section 


TIMBER. 

West Virginia is to-day the only State which has an 
abundant supply of spruce timber. In other States the 
supply has been exhausted by the makers of wood pulp 
for newspaper paper. In the manufacture of hard-wood 
lumber, West Virginia is the leading State in the Union. 

Men sometimes become rich against their own will in 
this country. Some years ago a Michigan firm bought 
up a large tract of timber land in this section and soon 
after grew sick of their bargain, there being then no rail 
road facilities and no demand for the timber for wood 
pulp. They tried to sell the land at any price, but were 
prevented from carrying out negotiations to that end by 
a lawsuit and an attachment of the land. The suit 
lasted seven years, in the course of which the land gained 
over $1,000,000 in value, and was chus sold at that profit. 

Immense acreages of timber lands are in the hands of 
individual owners, who desire nothing so much as the 
establishment of small and large saw-mills and wood 
working plants. When the right man presents himself 
with a definite plan of operation, it is to their interest 
to give him every opportunity to turn the vast forests of 
spruce and hard woods they own into mercantile products. 
A really capable man need not have much money of his 
own in order to become an independent manufacturer on 
these lines. 

WHY WEST VIRGINIA IS UNDEVELOPED. 

West Virginia is the only State in the Union with 

great undeveloped natural resources of coal, timber, oil, 


and natural gas. This is partly because it was originally 


ITS BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
about it. During many years they have been building 
railroads, drilling oil and gas wells, operating coal mines 
They 
but they have not touched, 
and will not go into, the smaller but equally profitable 


and utilizing the raw-timber lands of the State. 
have profited on a large seale; 


lines of industrial enterprise which are now open to men 
of smaller means. 
IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS. 

There are a number of prosperous cities and towns on 
the Ohio River Railroad in which manufactures can be 
profitably located. All of these are remarkable for the 
number and quality of the private houses and for the 
large proportionate wealth of individual citizens, accu- 
mulated by taking advantage of the industrial opportuni- 
ties offered by this section of West 
these are New Martinsville, 


Virginia. 
Parkersburg, 


Among 
Huntington, 
and Clarksburg 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

West Virginia is no place for a lazy man or a fool. 
A man must have good character, experience, ability, and 
If he 
has much money and is ambitious, he can accomplish 
great things. 


energy. If he has a little money, all the better. 


The openings comprise almost every line 
of human endeavor, but of course the best chances are in 
the line of industrial enterprise. 

Steel furnaces can be operated profitably in any town 
on the Ohio River Railroad, natural gas being the best 
and cheapest fuel for steel making. 

Glass manufacturers can find good openings in any 
town or city along the line. There are practically inex- 
haustible deposits of glass sand in the Big Sandy River, 
near Huntington. This, with the use of natural gas, 
gives the glass industry an immense advantage. 

A gas-engine plant would be successful on a 
small scale. 


large or 

A manufactory of electric lamps and electric special- 
ties can be established and carried on to great advantage 
in this section. 
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Lamp-black can be made more cheaply than in most 
places. 

Ornamental iron works, 
machinery works, and all lines of metal industry 
cheaply established and profitably carried on. 

Wood-working establishments, wood-pulp works, paper 
manufacture, and all lines of industry in which cheap 


kind, 
can be 


brass works of every 


timber is an important tactor, ought to be established 
here. 
Automobiles, carriages, and bicycles can be turned out 


very economically and at a great profit. 

There is an opening for any one who understands the 
manufacture of petroleum 
products. 

Woolen, cotton, and rubber goods can be made profit- 
ably. 

Specialty manufacturers can turn out their 
to the greatest possible advantage. 

A factory to turn out builders’ 
operated profitably. 


machine oils and _ special 


products 


materials could be 


THE OHIO RIVER RAILROAD. 

Among the transportation facilities of the Ohio River 
valley of West Virginia, the most important is the Ohio 
River Railroad, which runs from Wheeling to Hunting- 
ton and Kenova, 
and North by way of 


with through connections to the East 
Pittsburg, and to the South and 
West from the junctions at Huntington and Kenova. 
The passenger service, including branches, has thirty- 
eight daily trains. From a distributing standpoint its 
location is exceptionally favorable, inasmuch as the Ohio 
River Railroad is the western boundary of the Trunk 
Line Association and the eastern boundary of the Central 
Freight Association. lHlaving, 
territory of each association and affiliations with both, 
the company is able to guarantee to shippers a favorable 
adjustment of freight rates in all directions. 

The company was chartered, in 1881, as the Wheeling, 
Parkersburg and Charleston Railroad, a title which was 
changed to the present name a year later. In 1886, it 
was completed and in operation as far as Point Pleasant, 
and in 1888 the entire line as Huntington wa: 
finished. 

The first ten years of its history (1884 to 1894) 
showed a constant growth in gross earnings, but were 
not of any great advantage to the stockholders, as there 
was e« large bonded debt the interest of which had to be 
paid, and there were large maturing car-trust obligations 
which had to be met. During three of those years the 
net income did not come up to the expenditures. The 
other years showed relatively small profits, which were 
very properly invested in improvements. 

In 1894, when the present management took charge of 
the road, there were gross earnings of $712,430.92, but 
that sum failed to meet the expenditures of the year. 
The road-bed and equipments were at that time in rather 
bad condition, the earnings of previous years having been 
insufficient to properly maintain its way and rolling 
stock. During the next five years large gains were made, 
the gross earnings in 1889 fpeeatng to $1,192,596.61, 
and the net profit to $138,7 

The annual report up to fa 40th, 1900, made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shows that the gross 
earnings were $1,341,364.26, an increase of $325,181.67. 
The net earnings were $496,200.08, an increase of $103,- 
602.19. The year’s business closed with a surplus of 
$166,665.36, an increase of $100,039.83, and it may be 
added to this that $106,525.26 was expended for better- 
ments and improvements, and charged to operating ex- 
penses during, the year. The gross earnings per mile of 
road were $5,999.48. The number of passengers cavried, 
earning revenue, was 755,096. The average passenger 
earnings per train-mile were 91.456 cents. The number 
of tons of freight carried, earning revenue, was 886,606. 
The average freight earnings per train-mile were 236,279 


therefore, access to the 


as far 


cents. The average number of tons of freight in each 
train was 334.29 tons, and the average tons in each 
loaded car was 16.58. Four new locomotives and two 


new parlor-cars were purchased at a cost of $46,000.59. 
59,726 new ties were laid, 1,734 tons of 70-pound and 
854 tons of 75-pound new rails were laid during the year. 
The funded debt of the company was reduced by the pay- 
ment of equipment obligations amounting to $36,313.80. 
The renewal of ties, laying of new rails, construction of 
new culverts, filling in of trestles and renewal of bridges 
have put the railroad into first-class condition physically. 
But for these large payments for improvements, dividends 
would have been paid this year on its capital stock. Thus 
in a little over five years the Ohio River Railroad has 
risen from a condition bordering upon bankruptcy to the 
position of a first-class railroad, thoroughly equipped 
according to the best standards, and able to pay its stock- 
holders a good income on their investment. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA SHORT LINE. 

The Ohio River Railroad has now nearly completed a 
new branch line from New Martinsville to Clarksburg, 
known as the West Virginia Short Line, which holds a 
strategic point in the railroad system of West Virginia. 
From Clarksburg the Short Line runs westward on a 
grade of fifteen feet to the mile, through thirty-three 
miles of coal lands where the seams range from nine to 
twelve feet in thickness and average 12,000 tons of mer- 
chantable coal to the acre, this coal being the Pittsburg 
seam or Western Pennsylvania coal. From Clarksburg 
twenty-five miles westward the new line runs through a 
continuous coal area, all of it being above the railroad, 
thus being the more easily mined and loaded on cars. 
Along this twenty-five-mile section there are 30,000 acres 
of coal, containing 360,000,000 tons of merchantable coal. 
For a distance of eight miles further westward, there is 
a continuous area of coal which lies below the level of 
the railroad, but can easily be reached by shafts. This 
area is reckoned to contain fully 10,000 accessible acres, 
in which there is 120,000,000 tons of merchantable coal. 

There are numerous valleys running down to this road 
on each side of the line. In the course of a few years 
branches will be built up these ravines, and a further 
coal area will be opened. It is estimated that fully 400,- 
000,000 tons of coal will thus be added to the supply to 
be marketed by this new line. 

It should be noted here that the coal mines of this 
district can be operated at one-half the expense involved 
in mining coal in Pennsylvania. owing to the fact that 
the coal is on the surface, and the width of the seams is 
such that the miner can take down all the coal in the 
seam while working from the bottom. 

Freighting coal from the Clarksburg 
Wheeling has hitherto been difficult, 


district to 
the grades on the 


lines hitherto operated being so great that only twenty 
cars could be pulled by one locomotive. By this new line 
the distance is shortened, and the adverse grade being but 
fifteen feet to the mile, one engine can pull sixty cars, 
each loaded with fifty tons of coal. 

From a point fifteen miles west of Clarksburg the 
Short Line runs through about forty-five miles of oil and 
gas fields. which have been tested and proved. 

About 200,000 acres of virgin timber land in Harrison 
and Wetzel counties will be opened to commercial use by 
the Short Line. ‘This land is now held at from $5 to $10 
an acre, and affords an excellent chance for lumbermen, 
who may purchase 100 to 500 acre tracts, put up saw- 
mills, and manufacture the timber into lumber for the 
market. 

A number of villages of from 200 to 1,000 inhabitants 
are scattered along the line. These are at present dis- 
tributing points for coal, gas, and oil fields. The line 
will eventually be one long “ Stringtown” village from 
end to en as it runs through a narrow valley, and the 
people who operate or labor in the coal, oil, and timber 
tracts will be compelled to spread their homes on either 
side of the railroad. 

As the town of New Martinsville, where the Short 
Line joins the Ohio River Railroad, is on the Ohio River, 
it is probable that a considerable volume of the products 
of the section thus opened will be marketed by water 
carriage from the junction. 

AID GIVEN TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Material assistance is given to manufacturers who 
locate in the cities and towns along the line of the Ohio 
River Railroad. The Industrial Department of the com- 
pany will coiperate in a practical manner with business 
men who seek a field for their capital, experience, and 
ability. 


The Presidential Morgue. 


THE second defeat of William J. Bryan for the Presidency 
of the United States serves to recall the fact that few candidates 
of a party once defeated are ever nominated for the same office 
a second time. Grover Cleveland, defeated for a second term, 
it is true, was renominated, but he had once been President, and 
his success had emboldened his supporters to believe that he 
could again succeed. With Mr. Bryan, Henry Clay stands as 
the only Presidential candidate, not having once held the office, 
who has ever been renominated, and curiously enough he also 
stood among the very few men who, after their defeat for the 
Presidency, still remained in political life 

By far the large majority of defeated candidates for the 
office of President bave sunk into political oblivion, and it would 
appear that this oblivion was in the majority of cases courted 
rather than avoided. Mr. Bryan, therefore, stands alone, save 
for the company of Henry Clay and Grover Cleveland, in his 
desire to remain a leader in the political arena. Samuel J. Til- 
den, who came nearer to the Presidency without reaching it 
than any other man, retired at once after defeat to private life, 
and a few months after the seating of Hayes Mr. Tilden carried 
through an important business enterprise that netted him mill- 
ions. He spent his last years in serenity among his books, de- 
clining even to take part in political discussions, 

Going back to 1800, one finds Aaron Burr, who was defeated 
by a hair’s breadth for the Presidency, turning an Ishmaelite, 
with his hand against all mankind. He never re-entered poli- 
tics, but after plotting unsuccessfully to establish an empire in 
the Southwest, and killing Hamilton, he practiced law in New 
York City, and died at an extreme old age. George Clinton 
defeated for the Presidency, afterward became Vice-President, 
and still later Governor of New York, while De Witt Clinton, 
who was defeated by Madison, also became Governor of New 
York. Rufus King and W. H. Crawford both went into vol- 
untary political oblivion following defeat, and William H, 
Wirt, a brilliant lawyer and orator, defeated by Jackson in 
1832, died within a year. 

General Cass, a fine old Democrat, defeated by Taylor in 1848, 
served in Buchanan’s Cabinet, but never sought a renomination, 
and when General Scott was defeated by Pierce in 1852 Scott 
went back to his work, merely saying, ‘‘ Frank Pierce was a 
good soldier with me in Mexico, and he ought to make a good 
President.” From all of these John C. Fremont differed, for 
his was indeed a checkered career. Defeated by Buchanan, his 
military career proving a failure, through pure ill-will toward 
Lincoln he accepted a nomination by an independent party, but 
his own good sense demonstrating to him that his candidacy 
meant the defeat of the Union cause, he withdrew and was 
never heard of again in politics. 

Breckinridge and Douglas were two wrecks left on the Presi- 
dential shores in secession times. The former never appeared 
in the arena of public life again, and Douglas, after undergoing 
a tremendous strain in the canvass of 1860, died and was generally 
mourned. General McClellan emerged but once from his politi- 
cal retirement after the defeat of 1864, and then to be a candi- 
date for Governor in New Jersey. He was elected, and after 
serving his term retired to private life. Horatio Seymour took 
little part in politics after the crushing defeat administered by 
Grant in 1868, and Horace Greeley died a month after his defeat 
in 1872. 

General Hancock was never heard of in a political conven- 
tion after the election of 1880, and even Mr. Blaine went back 
to his literary work without further political aspirations after 
the defeat of 1884. Mr. Cleveland was looked upon as a Moses 
by his party and was resurrected in 1893, while General Har- 
rison, when defeated, retired quietly to resume his practice of 
the law. The career of Henry Clay, who, with Mr. Bryan, 
stands as the one Presidential candidate defeated and renomi- 
nated, is still weil remembered. After defeat in 1824 he was in 
the Cabinet and the Senate. Defeated by Jackson in 1828, he 
was cheated out of the Whig nomination in 1840, and it was his 
own fault that he met defeat in 1844. Still, during all his career 
of unsuccessful seeking he remained the idol of his party until 
the time of his death. 

Is Mr. Bryan to follow Clay’s unsuccessful strivings and his 
successful attainments ? GrorGeE Epwarp GRAHAM. 


The Perilous Situation in China. 


ALL China is in a ferment. The delay of the peace negotia- 
tions and the demands made upon the Empress as conditions 
precedent to peace are so impossible that the Chinese people 


have become convinced that they are made for the sole purpose 
of prolonging the trouble, It should be remembered that the 
uprising has been confined to parts of three provinces around 
the Chinese capital. The great bulk of Chinese people have 
not been in sympathy with the Boxer movement, but have re- 
garded it as one of those local disturbances so common in 
China. For this reason the great mass of the Chinese popula- 
tion looked with sympathy, or at least indifference, upon the 
expedition of the allies against Peking, for they felt that the 
Powers were entirely justified in making such a movement. 

But beyond that, they have felt that the Powers should not 
go. The imprisoned legationers being relieved, the Chinese 
people of the southern and western provinces felt that the for 
eign troops ought to have been withdrawn, but the bloody and 
harsh punitive expeditions that have been ravaging the coun- 
try since the relief of Peking have satisfied the Chinese that the 
whole movement bas for its final purpose the subjection of the 
people and the partition of the empire, and the people all over 
the country are clamoring for war against the whole civilized 
world, as the desperate but sole means left to them of preserv- 
ing their country and their institutions. 

As the relief of Peking taxed the resources of the Powers 
they may well fear the result of such an uprising as threatens, 
if the Chinese people are forced to resort to such a measure. 
The demand for the execution of General Tung Fu Hsiang, 
Governor Yu Hsien, and Prince Tuan at the present time is 
simply a gigantic piece of folly. It is vain for the Powers to 
insist that they have agreed upon it, and therefore that China 
must comply. Under existing conditions the Emperor and 
Empress are powerless to comply with these demands, and the 
Powers themselves are unable to enforce them. 

When the members of the court fled from Peking they were 
accompanied by General Tung and his Mobammedan army, 
under circumstances which practically made the court the pris 
ouers of the general. Their first resting-place was at Tai Yuan 
Fu, the capital of the province of Shansi, and the (;overnor of 
this province was the notorious Yu Hsien, who was the prime 
mover and chief conspirator in the whole uprising. Both Gen- 
eral Tung and Yu Hsien were largely under the influence of 
Prince Tuan. While the court remained in Shansi, they were 
largely in the power of Governor Yu, and it should be noted 
that the edicts removing him from office and degrading him 
were not issued until the court bad moved on into Shensi, the 
next province to the west. 

The province of Shensi is noted for its large Mohammedan 
population, and it is the home of General Tung and his army, 
which is largely composed of Mohammedans. General Tung 
has himself been a successful rebel in the past. It was he who 
organized the great Mohammedan rebellion in the province of 
Kan Su, at the time of the Japanese war, and the rebellion was 
not put down until the Empress bribed General Tung to aban- 
don the rebels and accept a commission in the imperial army. 
At the head of the imperial forces, he then proceeded to put 
down the rebellion by a campaign of extermination. After the 
rebels were completely wiped out he marched his victorious 
army down to Peking, was received with every mark of favor 
by the Empress, and bis army, which is one of the worst aggre- 
gations of thieves and cut-throats that has ever been gathered 
together, has been camped just outside of the capital ever since, 
preying off of the surrounding villages. 

He is now in his home province, the scene of his former tri- 
umphs ; the prestige of his name is great, and he is surrounded 
by the great clans of his faith. The court at Sian Fu is abso- 
lutely in his power. It is only by means of General Tung and 
his army that the Empress is able to command any respect 
from the people, or to enforce any edict. With all the demands 
that have been made on her for General Tung’s execution, she 
has not yet indicated by one word that she has ever received 
any message concerning bim. In all her replies she has not 
even mentioned his name ; indeed, she dares not, and any at- 
tempt to punish him would simply drive him to desperation 
and cause him to break even the slack allegiance that he now 
acknowledges to the dynasty. After such an attempt there can 
be no doubt but that be would again raise the standard of re- 
bellion, assassinate both the Emperor and Empress, and declare 
himself the founder of a new dynasty. He would then gatber 
around him all the reactionary and anti-foreign elements and 
begin a war of extermination against all foreigners. 

In the present state of mind of the Chinese people there can 
be no doubt but that he would secure such a following all over 
the empire that the Powers would be hopelessly overwhelmed. 
The only way to save China, yes, the only way to save our- 
selves, is to abandon our impossible and stupid demands. There 
is no question but that the arch-conspirators have merited the 
punishment demanded, but the only way in which this punish- 
ment can be secured is to first deliver the Emperor and Em 
press out of their hands. The punitive expeditions should be 
stopped at once, aud whatever agreement or concessions are 
necessary to secure the return of the court to Peking should be 
made. The rulers of China have never been lenient to those 
advisers who have led them into trouble, and the Emperor and 
Empress can safely be left to deal with those whose bad advice 
has made necessary their flight from their capital, and cause: 
them to * lose face” before their people. 

It is possible that General Tung would attempt to secure 
pledges for his personal safety before he would allow the Em- 
peror or Empress to escape out of his control, but the Powers 
need fear no necessity for breaking their pledges, for it is un- 
reasonable to those who know the Chinese to think that either 
the Emperor or the Empress would respect promises wrung 
from them under duress, and it is a safe venture that within 
oue year from the time the court is safe again in the capital 
there will not be one of those conspirators for whose keads the 
ministers are now clamoring, who will not have received his 
just deserts. The populace of China are thoroughly aroused, 
and the power and influence of those pro-foreign viceroys who 
have succeeded in preserving quiet in their districts are about 
exhausted. Their own future is too uncertain for them much 
longer to stand out against the rising tide of public opinion. 

The Powers must make peace at once or all China will rise 
in one of those outbursts of rage and desperation, the last resort 
of a people fighting for national existence. 

Guy Morrison WALKER. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 


New York, December 19th.—The public is in the 
market, that is certain. Men are buying stocks who never 
bought them before. The phenomenal rise in Standard 
Oil, from about $150 a share in 1892 to over $S00 a 
share now; the more recent jump in the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, which rose in two weeks 
from S400 to $625; the increase in a single week of $100 
a share in the stock of the City Bank of New York; all 


have exercised a wonderful stimulus in promoting specu 


lative feeling. Combined with this is the masterful ar 
rangement, to which I called attention long ago, by which 
J. Pierpont Morgan, James J. Hill, the Vanderbilt inter 
ests, and a few other leaders in Wall Street have reached 
all-embracing agreements to prevent rate-cutting by com- 
peting transcontinental and Western lines, the compet- 
ing trunk lines in the East, and, finally, the competing 
coal and railway lines in the anthracite and bituminous 
egions. It only remains for these great operators to 
succeed in an effort now being made to bring conflicting 
steel and iron interests into harmony, and thus to com- 
plete the greatest capitalistic combination this country 
has ever seen. 

It is evident that the leaders have not relieved them- 
selves of all their accumulation of securities, and espe- 
cially those they bought when they were exploiting and 
sustaining the industrial combinations two years ago. 
No great bull movement has ever yet culminated without 
taking in all the odds and ends known as “ the cats and 
dogs” of the Street. The phenomenal rise in Wabash 
common, in Erie common, and in other of the cheap and 
almost valueless stocks which have lain dormant during 
the excitement of the past few years, indicates that the 
bull fever is reaching its climax. If the common predic- 
tion of a further advance after New Year's, in view of the 
enormous disbursements of money in dividend and inter- 
est payments at that time, is fulfilled, as many expect it 
will be, while many others believe that it will afford a 
cover for the bears to sell, it is difficult to understand 
how it can be greatly prolonged. If it should continue 
during several months there will be but one end, and that 
will be disaster of the same kind as that which has always 
followed unprecedented and unjustifiable expansion. 

No prophet is infallible. Those who predicted a great 
rise in stocks after election were right in that prediction. 
They are now predicting a great rise in January. History 
repeats itself sometimes, Out another rise in the market, 
already so high, will carry with it signals of danger, 
which I advise my readers to watch with the utmost care. 
If it enables them to dispose of stocks which they have 
been carrying at a loss, it will be their opportunity to 
save themselves. Let their margins be generous and let 
them watch the outlook daily, for the next wave of 
speculation will be the highest and probably the last for 
some time to come. 

Ilow absolutely unexpected and unaccountable the 
recent rapid rise in stocks has been was singularly illus- 
trated by a conversation I had with the president of one 
of the largest banks in the United States. Early last 
week he said that the situation of the money market was 
so critical that prominent bankers were anxious about it, 
and he declared that the approaching bank statement 
might be bad enough to wipe out the reserve; and yet, at 
the close of the week, when the bank statement appeared, 
it was distinctly favorable, and stocks went kiting again. 
When our oldest and most expert bankers, men whose 
judgment in the Street has been regarded as almost in- 
fallible, utterly fail to comprehend the situation, is it a 
wonder that the shrewdest investors and the oldest veter- 
ans in speculation are inclined to give up the puzzle? 


mee ue ‘ago: Not for investment. 
. H.S.,” Atchison, Kan.: No quotation. 

‘G ae oy Peas Ill.: None is published to my knowl- 
edge. 

‘Ww. P. S.,” Burlington, Ia.: Not very highly at 
prese nt. 

‘J..” Grand Island, Neb.: 1 would have nothing to do 
with the party. 

** Subscriber,” Terre Haute, Ind.: I think unfavorably 
of both propositions. 

“F..”) Minneapolis, Minn.: Fair. (2) Yes. Prefer 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas firsts. 

“J. B. E.,” Sing Sing, N. Y.: No quotation, and, 
far as. I can ascertain, no real value. 

“Gq. B. F..” Kittanning, Penn.: The parties you name 
have no rating with the commercial agencies here. 

‘ Druggist,”’ Chicago, Ill.: The Liquid Air Company 
stock is not an investment and will prove to be a very 
poor spec ‘ule ition, 

"i ” Toledo, O.: It is a dangerous market to 
I think Baltimore and Ohio has 
excellent prospects. 


“ Yzetan,” San José, Cal.: Not first-class. (2) Wat- 
son & Gibson, 55 Broadway. (3) The mercantile agen- 
cies will only give information to their subscribers. 

“7.” Milwaukee, Wis.: I would have absolutely 
nothing to do with the Alaska mining proposition. It 
is one of many similar schemes, none of which has been 
successful. 

“Pp.” Sioux City, Ia.: I hesitate to advise the short 
sales of any of the strong investment securities. So 
many of them have been taken out of the Street that the 
market is quite bare. 

“G. J.,” Amityville, L. I.: Yes. Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas preferred, Southern Pacific, St. Louis and San 
Francisco common. (2) Good only in an active market. 
(8) No; not if the market maintains its strength. 

“A Cleveland Reader ”: The three stocks you mention, 
purchased on declines, ought to be excellent investments. 
(2) Yes. (3) I regard the Chicago and Alton 3s as 
a peers for permanent investment. (4) Yes. 

“W.,.” Haverhill, Mass.: I can find no trace of it in 
the Bui market. (2) I regued American Smelting pre- 
ferred with favor as an industrial investment, though I 
think its price has been adyanced to some extent by man- 
ipulation. 





venture in at present. 


a Digg Oshkosh, Wis * Buyer three and eller 
three”; in other words, a three-days’ option (2) R ors 
of its consolidation with strong interests advanced 
copper stock and also reports of its greatly i proved 
prospects. 

“T. A. T..” Chicago: 1 think very little of it No 
transactions are reported (2) Anv broker vy | , , 
listed stocks for you (3) Your letter was errons 
addressed to * Hermit.” It should have been addressed 
to * Jasper.’ , 

“D.,.” Florence, Mass I would have nothing to do 
with the mining proposition or any other that is put upon 
the market at the ridiculous price of twelve cents a share 
The chances in all such cases are a thousand to one 


against you. 


l).,”” Hackensack, N. J No (2) Its future is 
jeopardized by the large number of outside establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber goods (3) J 
think favorably of Southern Pacific for a long pull, if 
bought on declines. 

“L. R. H.,” Willimantic, Conn.: I regard the Wheel 





ing and Lake Erie bonds favorably. (2) Wheeling and 
Lake Erie first preferred sold last year as high as 64 and 
as low as 45. There has been much manipulation of the 
stock, but it has merit if bought on reaction. 

*MceK.,” “Albany, N. ¥ I would not advise dealing 
with the concern. You can get your own report from a 
mercantile agency. (2) LESLIE'S WEEKLY for six months 
is $2. On the news-stands the price is ten cents. By sub 
scribing you get it regularly and for a little less. 

“D..” Wheeling, W. Va.: Not at present. (2) Re 
public Iron and Steel has no bonded indebtedness, but it 
has $27,000,000 common and $20,000,000 preferred stock. 
The gene on the preferred are no doubt being 
earned, but. the concern is largely over-capitalized. 

*E. H.,” Ithaca, N. Y.: Yes; for speculation. No one 
can tell wnat will be done by the directors on the dividend 
question. (2) Only for speculation in an active bull 
market. <A dividend on the first preferred is said to have 
been earned, but the statement of the figures has not yet 
bee n made. 

“G.,” Chicago, Ill.: I do not regard United States 
Rubber Company preferred favorably as a permanent in 
vestment, though those who control it insist that it is 
cheap at prevailing prices. Would not advise your sell 
ing at a loss, but would take a profit at the first good 
opportunity. 

Depere, Wis.: The market is in such a condition 
that i ‘do not wish to advise either the purchase or sale 
of the stocks you mention. If the wild temper of specula 
tion continues both will advance, though there is little 
doubt that insiders in American Sugar would prefer a 
decline rather than an advance in that stock. 

“'T..” Boston: I have referred your complaint to the 
publisher. (2) Your judgment is that of many promi 
nent men on the Street. (3) Keene’s operations are 
very carefully concealed, but in the temper of the market 
he can put up Rubber or any other industrial if he takes 
it in hand with the concurrence of other manipulators. 

“ R.,” Chicago, Ill.: You can protect yourself only by 
dealing with reputable brokers. (2) Your question has 
been answered several times in this column. You will find 
it answered in the last issue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. (3) 
All reputable brokers deal in all of the leading stocks and 
bonds. (4) The regular commission is one-eighth of one 
per cent. 

“D.,.” Cincinnati, O.: Ultimately, I think, Northern 
Pacific common will show the greatest decline of the 
three stocks you mention. The enormous capitalization 
of Continental Tobacco makes the common stock vul 
nerabie on the short side. Its earnings are said to be 
large. (2) I would have a larger margin and operate 
with pore shares. 

* ” Vacaville, Cal.: I have endeavored to make in- 
quiries concerning the company, but no knowledge of it 

can be had on the Street. It is a close private corpora- 
tion. As a stockholder you have a right to know some 
thing regarding its conduct and condition. A commercial 
agency will no doubt make a report for you. Perhaps 
you can obtain it through your bank. 

“M. C. O.,” New York: The issue of the new stock 
will of course naturally make the additional stock sell at 
lower prices. (2). It is impossible to get at the inside 
business of either Colorado Fuel or Tennessee Coal and 
Iron. Their reports are neither complete nor satisfac 
tory. (3) Answered elsewhere in this column. (4) Yes; 
if the buoyancy of the market continues. 

“J. S. C.,” Cincinnati, O.: I advise you either to 
operate through some broker in Cincinnati, whom you 
know to be trustworthy and in good standing, or else to 
operate on your own judgment. I certainly would not 
trade with any of the men you mention, who are flooding 
the country with circulars seeking accounts with which 
to speculate on the basis of sharing in the profits but 
not the losses. 

“A...” Racine, Wis.: You must make a cash deposit 
with your broker and he will operate immediately on 
receipt of your orders. Of course you can deal as 
readily on a cash basis as on margins. The commission 
is one-eighth of one per cent. (2) Answered. elsewhere 
in this column. (3) That is a matter of special observa 
tion. Follow news reports of railroad earnings, com- 
binations, industrial conditions, and so forth. 

“RR...” Washington: Not rated by the mercantile 
agencies. (2) A correspondent of a good house is all 
right. (3) A cheaper and better book for your purpose 
is the “ Manual of Statistics,” published by Charles H. 
Nicoll, which costs $5. Poor’s Manual is far more ex 
pensive and no better. (4) There are no sure things in 
Wall Street on either side. Watch the suggestions of 
this departme nt regularly and proceed carefully. 

a New Haven, Conn.: Amalgamated Copper has 
paid two per cent. quarterly. The Tamarack last year 
paid ten dollars a share. Boston and Martane paid $36 
a share. On the dividend-paying basis, Amalgamated 
has the preference. Many believe that the Standard Oil 
interests, which control it, intend to put it much gel 
but their purposes of course can only be made public by 
ores and are subject to change at their volition. 

Patchogue, N. Y.: I regard both bonds as fair 
ameate with prospects. of an advance. Would not 
sell unless you have a better opportunity for investment. 
They are not first-class, but they are good. (2) Ex- 
cellent cheap bonds that ought to sell higher on their 
merits are the St. Louis and San Francisco 4s, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas second 4s, Reading general 4s, St. 
Louis and Southwestern second 4s, and Wabash Deb. 
bonds. 

“TD..” Wheeling, W. Va.: I am told that the earnings 
of American Tin would justify the payment of dividends 
on the common, but at this writing no authoritative state 
ment regarding the dividend can be obtained. Many 
believe that the industrials will all be advanced before the 
market gets its final break. If so, it will be a good time 
to get rid of all your common stock. I should much 
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f preferred (2) I regard Baltimor 1d 
(ohio ta ral 
Raven,” Green Rapids, Mich. : Yo ive wait 
ome time, but eventually you will cover without a loss 
Meanwhile, if the bull temper continue get nt ! 
irket a little on that side in emergent opportunities 
Missouri Pacific on declines ou O give n ellen 
nce (2) Yes, I believe in ¢ nd O , ig pull 
nless the e1 e market (3) Yes f it ich 
me l am sometimes « town to or two 
Always glad to favor my reader 
*G.,” Chicago, Ill.: On a decided decline, take in the 
strong investment securities which have been p ng reg 
ular dividends, such as Union Pacifie preferred, St. Louis 
and San Francisco first preferred, Atchison preferred 
and any bonds now selling between 70 and $0 of the 
standard class. The next upward movement is likely 
to advance most of the cheap speculative stocks that have 
been inactive so long. I believe in Missouri Pacifie and 
M: inhatt: in, even at present prices, for a long pull 
*S..” Owensboro, Ky Several books are published 
that give full reports of earnings, stock, and bonded 
obligations of railroads and other corporations, but these 
would not be of especial value to any one except a 
student of finance or one who has an intelligent com- 


prehension of the workings of Wall Street No book 
published will make a successful speculator of any man. 
Success in that field of work, as in all others, comes 
from experience, and, as a rule, a man must pay for what 
he gets in that line. 

* Inquirer,” Washington, D. C.: Answered in previous 
article. (2) Impossible to predict to a day, but ought to 
occur soon. If not, the advance may be renewed for a 
few months. (3) Everything depends upon market con- 
ditions. Obviously no one can tell when the lowest or 
highest prices are reached. (4) No two sections are alike 
in their earning capacity. (5) “ The Manual of Statis- 
tics, Stock Exchange Hand Book,” published by Charles 
Hf. Nicoll, 220 Broadway, will serve your purpose, | 


think. (6) No; not as a rule. 

* Bicycle,” Grand Rapids, Mich.: You are in a better 
situation to judge of the prospects of the new company 
than I can be, because of your intimate knowledge of its 
affairs. If they are managing it on economical and con- 
servative lines, as you believe, and if the managers are 
themselves heavily interested, and if there is not too much 
water in the stock, it should have a future value. It is 
not well considered on the Street. (2) The capitaliza 


tion of Republic Iron and Steel is very large and if 
had a good profit on my preferred I would take it, es- 


pecially because of the uncertainties of the iron trade. 
“W.,” San José, Cal.: We cannot always have pros 
perous times. <A day of reckoning is inevitable Its date 
is only a matter of uncertaintv. (2) Watson & Gibson, 
5D Broadway Redmond, Kerr & Co., 41 Wall Street: 
and Spencer Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street. (3)Twenty 
per cent. is the customary margin. I would be careful 


about Southern Pacific. The other two stocks you men 
tion have gone too high in the judgment of many ex- 
perienced observers, but the temper to trade is carrying 
people off their feet and puzzling even the most expe- 
rie ‘need financiers. (4) Be patient and bide your time. 

*S..” Cincinnati, O.: You can ascertain the active 
low-priced stocks by looking over the quotations given in 
ertenso every morning in all the leading New York 
papers. The prices and the transactions are all given. 
(2) Few stocks fluctuate five points in either direction 
within a month with any regularity. (3) It is easier 
to trade in 100-share lots than in broken lots, because 
stocks are usually sold in 100-shares and prices are better 
for the buyer when he buys and for the seller when he 
sells, if he has a round lot to offer. (4) Your plan of 
selling on an advance and buying on reactions is a good 
one. The difficulty would be to tell when the market 
has had its fullest advance or decline. Only experience 
and observation can teach that. - If you trade in eight or 
ten stocks you will be kept busy in the market. 

‘M.,” Sioux City, Ia.: Financiers are puzzled at the 
strength of the Street. Prices have been carried con 
pletely beyond their expectation. Some of the leading 
holders of Northern Pacific and Atchison sold out much 
below present prices. Most of them believe that both 
stocks are too high and must ultimately sell lower. When 
that time will come is as puzzling to them as it is to me. 
It is known that both are reporting operating-expenses 
at an abnormally low percentage of cost. This would 
look as if the net earnings were somewhat fictitious. 
This has been the suspicious feature regarding these two 
stocks. It would have been well when the market got 
away from you on the short side if you had operated a 
little on the long side. If the strength of the market 
continues you can operate probably with success in 
Missouri Pacific and possible balance your account. 


Gopher,” Minneapolis. Minn.: I regard American 
Ice preferred as one of the best of the investment in- 
dustrials. On its earnings it ought to sell higker. If { 


had bought at the highest figure, I should even up by 
buving additional shares now. The suit against it has 
not injured it intrinsically but only.speculatively. Its 
recent absorption of the Boston Ice C ‘company adds much 
to its business. (2) I think well of the income bonds 
you mention, and they may sell higher as bonds are in 
demand. (3) Many thanks for your complimentary 
words. It is a pleasure to know that my readers believe 
in my purpose to be fair, conservative, and strictly hon- 


est. (4) The obligations of my contract forbid. (5) 
think well of Diamond Match as long as it is handled as 
conservativeiy as it has been. (6) San Antonio and 


Aransas Pass bonds are not a first-class security, but 
with the improvement of business in the South all South 
ern bonds are showing a tendency to advance. I would 
not be in a hurry to sell. 

“CC. W..” Kansas City, Mo.: The shadow over the 
market is tight money at home and abroad. (2) Sugar 
and Tennessee Coal and Iron are two of the most treach- 
erous stocks in which to deal that I know of. Informa 
tion received one day regarding them is contradicted the 
next, and I therefore only advise regarding them when I 
am absolutely positive of my position—tbat is, as positive 
as one can be. I think Sugar preferred is a good invest- 
ment on reactions. The bearish talk by some of the in- 
siders on Sugar indicates that they may be short of the 
stock and want to depress it. (3) It does not look rea- 
sonable that Northern Pacific common should sell at 
around S80, .;hile an acknowledged and pretty well estab- 
lished dividend-payer like Union Pacific preferred should 
only sell about the same price. Both are four per cent 
stocks. Either Northern Pacific common is too high o1 
Union Pacific preferred too low. (4) The fact that the tip 
is common everywhere in favor of bull movement aft 
the holidays makes some suspect that the bears are wait 
ing for their innings about that time, but many con 


servative operators honestly believe that if money is 
easy we shall have a sharp upward spurt in January and 
February. JASPER 
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Tne Cercle Francais Unive te Hl 
customed all true love l 
every vear the sensation ’ | ' put on 
the stage | the tuder ( Il i | 
members of the H Cercle | I I 
was a comedy tin ( ne t eat 
a comedy by H empo of M 
“Crispin Méde ! ’ vy Eugéne I 
the modern eune homme pressé,” wer 
selected, wit! y 

“Crispin Médecin,”” comedy in one act by Hauteroche, 
arranged by ‘I fie of the Co die Francaise VWiro 
bolan, A. Champ ol 02: Geralde, L. Wilmerding, ‘01 
Crispin, P. DD. Haviland, ‘01 Lisidor, H. Schenk, ’04 
ln chirurgien L.. de Kove 4 Nimo Le Koven, 04: 
Féliante, R. B. Bowls ‘oO iicine, F. Watsor Or Le 
rine, F. B. Thompson, 4 ; Lise, KR. K. Thorndike, ‘02 

“Un Jeune Homme Pressé,” cor Kk. Labiche 
Dardard, W. D. Haviland, "O03: Ponbrichet, VP. 1D. Hay 
land, "O01: Colardeau, A. S. Dixey, "02 

The ballets, which in forme vere the feature of 
the Harvard Cercle Fran: plavs e omitted this 
year, as the two plays were too long Crispin Médecin.” 
by the way, belongs to the répertoire of the Comédie Fran 
caise. The performances took place at Brattle Hall 
Cambridge, December 17t ind at Union Hall, Boston, 


December 20th and 21st. The patronesses of these French 
plays of the Cercle Francais de Université Harvard 
are: 

In Cambridge: Madame Agassiz, Mrs. William Ban 
croft, Mrs. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Edward Pickering, 
Mrs. Richard H. Dana, Mrs. William Lawrence, Mrs. G 
P. Baker, Mrs. R. D. Ward, Mrs. Sumichra Mrs. 
Bocher, Mrs. Briggs. Mrs. Brun. Mrs. Carr, Mrs. Fletcher, 
Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. B. F. Goodrich, Mrs. 
Peavody, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Ropes, Mrs. Toy, Miss 
Longfellow, Miss Grace and Miss Sarah Norton, and 
Miss Irwin 

In Boston Mrs Gordon Abbott, Mrs Bryce Allan 
Mrs. F. L. Ames, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mrs. Francis Amory, 
Mrs. William Amory, Mrs. F. H. Appleton, Mrs. W 
Appleton, Jr., Mrs. Apthorp, Mrs. G. H tall, Mrs. J. C 
Bancroft, Mrs. W. C. Baylies, Mrs. Boylston Beal, Mrs 
Joseph S. Bigelow, Mrs. A. Bowditch, Mrs. C. Boyden, 
Mrs. E. B. Bryant, Mrs. William S. Bullard, Mrs. J. A 

‘ 





Burnham, Mrs. W. Burnham, Mrs. A. T. Cabot, Mrs 
Cary. Mrs. A. Cochrane, Mrs. A. Coolidge, Mrs. J. : 
Coolidge, Mrs. James Crafts, Mrs. S V t Crosby, Mrs 
Allen Curtis, Mrs. C. P. Curtis. Mrs. de Forest Daniel 
son, Mrs. T. L. Davis, Mrs. L. Devens, Mrs. R. C. Dixey, 
Mrs. E. W. Donald, Mrs. E. S. Draper, Mrs. Duncan, 
Mrs. R. W. Emmons, second, Mrs. W. Endicott, Jr., Mrs. 
J. C. Fairchild, Mrs. D. kay, Mrs. J. B. Fenno, Mrs. 


oO 


’ 


J. T. Fields, Mrs. A. Flagg, Mrs. E. Frothingham, Mrs. 
F. Forbes, Mrs. . L. Gardner, Mrs. E. S. Grew, Mrs. 


Guild, Jr.. Mrs. G. G. Hammond, Jr... Mrs. F. L 
Higginson, Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell, 
Mrs. O. lasigi, Mrs. S. Orne Jewett, Mrs. C. H. Joy, 
Mrs. H. P. King, Mrs. Hartman Kuhn, Mrs. Horace 
Lamb, Mrs. A. A. Lawrence, Mrs. Thatcher Loring, Mrs. 
T. K. Lothrop, Mrs. C. Lovering, Mrs. C. Lowell, Mrs. 
E. Lowell, Mrs. J. Lowell, Mrs. G. Hl. Lyman. Mrs. F 
G. Macomber, Mrs. G. von Meyer, Mi Gy. Mifflin, Mrs. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 


“Wendell, Mrs. 


an improvement on its prede 


So popular and talented a woman deserves some 
Rudolph Aronson has just closed with Jacob Litt for 
posthumous and operetta, “ Wiener 


sroadway Theatre, on January 21st next 


the prima-donna, has just arrived from German) 


where Christmas plays for children 


the graduating students of the American 


entertainments 


The “* Old Guard Ball” will take place Thursday even 
ing, January 24th. For years this gathering has brought 


the most distinguished men in political anc 


beautiful sight, with the brilliant costumes of the soldiers 


bands of two hundred pieces. 
The success of Mary 
Wallack’s, in the rather weak play of 
Janice Meredith,’ 
accomplished, but 


is a compliment t 


popularity of the romantic Revolutionary story which has 


something to do with the success of her engagement. 


Mannering acceptably, although 
ut little conspicuous work is done by 
Burr MacIntosh 


Ricard, especially 


by bountiful applause their appreciation of her as well as 
their enjoyment of her new play Il am glad to say one 
thing that cannot be said of some other performances at 
our New York theatres, viz., that Miss Mannering’s play 
is clean and decent Would that there were many more 
of which the same might be said 

[ am glad to see that the New York T'imes takes up the 
suggestion I recently made in favor of a reduction in the 

ces of admission to our first-class theatres It says 
truthfully, “* The prices of tickets to see good plays well 
iwcted are now so high in this town that the poor man, if 
he goes to a first-class play-house at all, must sit in the 
top gallery and peep over the rail.” The theatrical man 
agers of New York, who have not had altogether a pros 
perous season thus far, should learn that there is more 
money in popular prices than in an exorbitant tariff. 
The American and the Murray Hill theatres, where first 
class plays are presented to crowded audiences who pay 
only fifty cents for the best of seats, show what popular 
prices will do. Larger crowds and longer runs, at lower 
rates, would bring more money to the managers, and the 
inspiration of a large attendance would call out the ? 
there is in the players Of course there are great artists 
worth paying two dollars to enjoy from an orchestra 
chair, but the charge of two dollars to hear some of the 
vagrant stars now conspicuous in the theatrical firmament 
Is absurdly preposterous 

The artistic integrity of Coquelin was best revealed by 
his wonderful performance of Cyrano, at the Garden 
Theatre. It is by all odds the best thing he has done 
thus far in his engagement. In Cyrano, the master-work 
of the master artist, Edmund Rostand, the self-sacrifice 
of love, the noblest of human passions, is disclosed with 
wonderful power. Cyrano isa lover. Nature has marked 
him with a nose which is a disfigurement. . He loves 
Roxane, but he conceives that no man with such a face 
could be loved by a beautiful woman. Yet he hopes and 
waits with an agony of patience for a word of encourage- 
ment from Rorane. ‘That her heart fails to reveal the 
truth until after Cyrano has made every sacrifice up to 
the point of life itself, is a striking revelation not of 
woman's indifference but of her ineptitude, superficiality, 
and lack of sympathy It is the best of the emotional 
parts which Coquelin has undertaken. It is intensely 
trying, but he sustains it throughout with a vigor and a 
clearness of perception such as the stage seldom witnesses. 
The strength of the characterization lies to a great ex 
tent in its revelation of Roxvane’s weakness, her lack of 
woman's wit, her fatal self-consciousness, her selfish en- 
vironment, which make her indifferent. She _can- 
not or does not discern the splendid passion of the soul, 
the strangest and strongest of human experiences, which 
inspires every word and action of her devoted but unap- 
preciated lover. While Coquelin was superb in ‘* Cyrano,” 
Bernhardt had little opportunity to display the quality 
of her talent. Nothing that will follow “ Cyrano” can 
give Coquelin a higher place in his art than be holds in the 
minds of those who witnessed this performance, 

JASON. 
































1, ** LISIDOR,” H. SCHENK, (4. 2. ‘‘ FELIANTE,” R. B. BOWLER, 02, 


6. ** ALCINE,” F. WATSON, 02. 7. ‘“‘GERALDE,” L. WILMERDING, 01. 
11. **CRISPIN,” P. B. HAVILAND, (1. 12. ROBERT W. GOELET. 


> R. K. THORNDIKE, ’02. 
**COLARDEAU,” A. 8. DIXEY, ’02. 
** SIMON,” DE KOVEN, ‘04. 


‘* MIROBOLAN,” A. CHAMPOLLION, 02. 5. ‘‘ DORINE,” F. B. THOMPSON, 04. 
ROBERT GOELET, JR. 10. ‘‘ DARDARD,” W. D. HAVILAND, ’03. 
14. BERNARD, COACH. 15. “UN CHIRURGIEN,” DE KOVEN, °04. 


THE ACTORS WHO SUCCESSFULLY PRESENTED THE FRENCH PLAY AT HARVARD. 
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BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Hunyadi Janos 


is a ‘‘friend indeed’’ (the next morning) 
to diners-out. 


It Cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS. 
Be sure it’s “HUNYADI JANOS”—use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BIL.UE with RED centre panel. 
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A Surprisingly 


Beautiful Magazine. 
The CHRISTMAS (December) Number of 
SE 


$1.00 a Year. 


| Pe 


¢GOLD SEAL 


** Special Dry’ ‘* Brut ’’ 


Champagne 


AMERICA’S BEST 











Gold Seal may be placed 
on the table of the most 
fastidious connoisseur 
without fear of criticism or 
comparison with any im- 
ported champagne. 

Then why pay twice as 
much for foreign labels? 
Order a case for New Year's 


ESSE CEEESE CESSES SESE SESE; 


Magazine 





10 Ven . 
Cents a Copy Ask for it at your club and 
café. Gold Seal is sold by 
all first-class grocers and 
wine merchants 


URBANA WINE CO., 
Urbana, N. Y. 


Everyone declared that November 
Broadway Magazine was a beauty. The 
Christmas Number is better in every way. ‘ 
Here are some of the Special Features: he 
Eight pages of beautiful half-tones in 
color on finest woodcut paper; Beautiful 











sh 00 Raward Buds of Broadway; ‘‘ The Greatest Police 
— 

i | Department in the World”, illustrated ; 
We have advertised for nine years that **The American School of Opera ”. Draw- 

a cocktail made of the same materials : : 

and proportions and aged is better than ings by five famous New York artists ; 

one that is made as wanted. To more Maud Adams in ‘ZL’ Aigion ". “ The Red 

strongly impress the public with our state- oy : ee : 

ment and to remove such little, unjust Soubrette ; Rudyard Kipling on “‘Amer- 








prejudices as may exist against the‘ Club 
Cocktails,’’ we now offer $500.00 to any 
party who will prove our assertion to be 
untrue. Wecontend that a cocktail is a 
blend of different liquorS and that all 
blends improve with age. If you think we 
are wrong, prove it and get the $500.00. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 


29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


ican Girls ;’’ Broadway's Latest Theat- 
rical Sensation ; Broadway Sketches by r 
Archie Gunn; Gin Fizzes and Things; nei 
Figures in the Season’s Drama; Full- 

page pictures of GRACE CAMERON, 

ALICE NEILSEN, NINA DELINSEY, : ae : a IN. 
NORA DUNBLANE, JULIA McCOY, BAM ‘ 
and other stage beauties. Stories by 
CORA CARPENTER, HERBERT 
KAUFMAN, KATE MASTERSON, 
THE GIRL-ABOUT-TOWN ; PERRY 
WHITING, and GORDON PALMER, 


SPECIAL OFFER: 84 25 cents 


in stamps or 
silver direct or through your newsdealer, and we 
will put your name on our subscription list for 
three months, including the magnificent Christmas 
Number. 
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AND SOME 
OTHER 


Broadway Magazine for January, 1901, will be 
known as the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Number’’. 
Don't miss it. The greatest magazine treat of the | 
new century. 





“NEWYORK 


AND 


‘CHICAGO 


AVIA BUF! FALC 


Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel 


Will furnish trustworthy information relating to Winter 
Resorts: their hotels, rates, etc., and the best routes by 
which such resorts are reached. There is no charge for 
this service. Inquiries should be accompanied by post- 
age (4 cents) and be addressed to 


Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel. 


Burlington 


The Kind 


that always 
dries quichly 


“The Only Kind | 
that Wont 
Dry onthe Face 











When you buy Shaving Soap— 


A soap expressly for the face and to come in contact with its 
delicate and sensitive tissues, are you willing to ‘‘ take your chances ”’ 
with a soap made by some soap maker, without sufficient experience 
—of materials you know nothing about—put together in some hap- 
hazard way and called a Shaving Soap—or will you insist upon the 


Comfortable 
and Inexpensive 











MORPHINE and LAUDANUM 


habits cured by OPACURA a painless home 
treatment endorsed and used by leading Phy- 
sicians. A TRIAL, TREATMENT, 


very best article you can buy—made by a firm that has been engaged 
for a life-time in the manufacture of Shaving Soap—and whose repu- 
tation is world-wide ? 


Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only firm in the world 


Excursions to 
California. 


sufficert to convince you it WILL. CURE, 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials (sealed). 


OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept.w, Chicago. 





making a specialty of shaving soaps, and represent the skill and 
experience of over 60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making 


a perfect soap for shaving. 


Ala Carte 


The Café service on 
Queen & Crescent 
trains is noted for its 
Meals 


ate served a /acarte. 





Our parties leave every Wednesday from both 
Chicago and St. Louis, joinin at Denver. 
Then pot the grandest scenery in the world 
over the Rio Grande railroads. A few hours’ 
stop to see oe Lake City, and on via Ogden 
to the coast. ape vecial agent is in charge of 
each party, m.' the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and exquisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send 
6 cents in postage for our beautifully illus- | 
trated 72-page book on California. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt. C.B.& Q.R.R., CHICAGO. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c. SWISS vane? SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers) ), 6 roun d cakes, 1 lb., g0c. Exquisite also for ‘Toilet. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS’ CO., Glastonbury, Go, 


SYDNEY. 


LonDoON. excellence. 


Paris. 











Snowy linen, spark- 





























ling crystal, noise- 
= oes aenenante - less servants and a 
faultless menu give 

: zest to appetite. The 
Then , 

tanlaws (lection Queen G Crescent 


OF WATER-COLOR PROOFS OF DRAWINGS OF THE 


“Stanlaws Girl.” 


Z observation cars. 

This special first-print collection is being issued for private circulation only. It is now in press and will be ready for delivery 
December 21st, in ample time for CHRISTMAS, and it is safe to say that no more unique or more inviting Christmas gift will be 
offered this season. It is limited to 1000 sets. The collection consists of eight of the very best examples of Stanlaws’s work printed 


Route daylight trains Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida carry café, parlor and 


Free chair 





cars on night trains. 


Finest trains in the South 


7 o schedules. Winte 
in colors. The size of each picture, exclusive of mat, is 11 x 14 inches. . tp ll —  ueoed 
It you will order at once, inclosing TWO DOLLARS, the collection will be shipped you upon the day of publication. Each set rates. Write for particulars. 


i bered and registered. 
| ae ee Judge Company, 110 fifth Avenue, New York. ys 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
Gen’! Passg’r Agt. 





Cincinnati 


Dricncusielers 




















‘Well, Pete, what's the matter with your voice ? 


**Oh, ve gota frog in my throat.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md, 


Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A br ikfast- 
cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











eae. Real Estate Trust Company — 


OF PHILADELPHIA | 
fr. oO Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets | 
« 


H osiery. Capital (full paid) . . . $4,000,000 
Women's and Children’s Hose. Surplus and Undivided Profits . $600,000 | 
Cotton, Silk, an ge “ALLL W. Hair, Silk at Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
a ee Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Men’s Half Hose. Vaults. y 
Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
Cotton, Wooland Silk, Fancy Stripes, Plain Col delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
ors, Embroidered Fronts and Open Work takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 
U nderwear. | Executes Trusts of every description under 
| the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Men's, Women’s and Children’s Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
, Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 









Merino, Silk, Silk and Wool, and All-Wool. Corporation Mortgages. 
Women’s and (¢ t Inion Suits 
Swiss Ribb Inderwear. FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
e lf H ma WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
Oo OSE. WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 


THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


Ladies’ Hand-knit Spencer 


Proadoony A 19th St. 








The Improved 





NEW YORK. i ) 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900) || 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 














BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED} 


Niggas. 
58 Ay csno 








awarded a 


COLD MEDAL | 


Walter Baker & Go.ux 


tte largest manufacturers of cocoa ana 





chocolate in the world. This is the third | 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
GOGOAS AND CHOCOLATES | } 


are always uniform in quality, 


never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” | 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. t 


absolutely pure, del.cious, and 
nutritious. The ger uine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 


package, and are made only by 


INSURE tx 


ofc TRAVELERS, 


Of Hartford, Conn. 
Oldest, 
Largest, 
and Best. 





Life, Endowment, Accident, ana 
Employer’s Liability 








Insurance of all forms. 


HEALTH POLICIES.—Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE.—Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and 


Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Assets ~ e $29,046 737-45 GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900, 
’ 9404" 
® sasgs In Assets, - - - - - $1,286,225.89 
Liabilities - 24,920,280.61 Inc. in Reserves (both Dept’s) 1,128,534,12 
Excess (3% % basis) 4,120,450.84 Premiums, Int. & Rents, 6 mo., 4,055,985,.62 





S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres J. G. BATTERSON, — Hi. J. MesseNGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. President. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies, 














VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 









BUTTON 
“<_CLASP) 
Lies flat to the leg — 





Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. | 








GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
ee £=*5Boston, Mass. 














TRADE-MARK 








FINE*-BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues. 150 engravings. 

N.P. BOYER & Co,, COATESVILLE, Pa. 








THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


P| A NO For Rates Address 
WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Sohmer Building, 2"'y, Ss'em 


in Greater Ncw 
Sth Avo., cor. 22d St, York. ae 











 NO-TO-BAG fins, OPE Iie, Wa 


2,500 FEET 
| ELEVATION ON 


CHESAPEAKE 
& OnI0 
RAILROAD 


OPEN ALL 


fe : Lag THE YEAR 


Greatest Thermal Water Cure and Mountain Pleasure Resort in America 
Magnificent Hotel and Pretty Cottages, 


Wonderful baths, exhilarating mountain climate, all-around attractions and high-class patronage. 





Pullman Compartment Car from New York to Washington, without change. 
Direct connection from all points east and west. 

Excursion tickets and Pullman reservations at Chesapeake & Ohio offices, 362 and 135 Broadway, 
and offices Pennsylvania Railroad, New York ; also C. & O. éffices and principal ticket agencies 
throughout the country. 

Hote. rates, reservation of rooms and specific informa- 
tion on application to FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot 
Springs, Bath Co., Va. 

For pamphlet and general information as to route 
and service, apply to agents or address 


H. W. FULLER, 


General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 









—s i) Dd) Be |) Te ss 
Among the improvements proposed or under 
way is the extension of the fine golf course of the 
Virginia Hot Springs Golf Club, adjoining the 
Homestead, which is being lengthened to over 
3,000 yards, naking it one of the longest nine-hole 
courses in the country ; the erection of aGoif Club 
House, with lockers, dressing-rooms, shower baths, 
etc.; and replacing the old swimming pools witha 
fine structure covering one large basin, where 
ladies and gentlemen may enjoy bathing in natural 
warm spring water at all seasons of the year. 






‘Big Four 


our Stomach |... 


“After I was induced to try CASCA- ‘Buffalo 
RETS, | will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head Route’ 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now. since tak- 
ing Cascarets, I feel finc. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 

J0s. KREHLING, 1921 Congress 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 








- $$ _— 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
Rwcervals to Buffalo from South & West, 
> M. E. Ingalls, President. 
wren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. PF. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 
Cincinnati. 














Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, W eaken, or Gripe. 0c, 25c, He. 


«.- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. %18 






% Wa 




















Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Truth and Experience 
alike point to 


Evans’ 


Ale and 


| Stout 


As the best of all beverages for any 
occasion. Always in perfect con- 
j dition. No sediment. 


Any dealer anywhere. 











In the Pay 
Envelope 


That's where our education 
affects you. 

We teach mechanics the theory 

of heir work; help misplaced peo- 

pie to change their work; enable 

young peo: le to support themselves 

while learning @ profession, 

250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000 

Box 1158 Scranton, Pa. 
quered at last. Doc tors 


PARALYSIS sects scien 


amazed at recovery of patients thought " motmehie by 
is pR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Locomotor Ataxia con- 


Free. 


ané@ £Aquor Habitcured in 10 

to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 

Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. 1. 4 Lebanon, Ohio. 

LAUDANOM, and 

4 all DRUG H’A B- 
ITS. ONLY PER- 

; FECT Cee 


HOME CURE KNOWN. TRIALS LE FREE, 
el. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 ma, NEw YORE 


ECZEMA for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eczema and all Skin 


Diseases. At druggistsor sent by express pre ~ 
CURE 8 oz. $1, 16 oz. $1.50. Eczema Cure Co., Rochester, 


Worn Out? 
TRY TRY 
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CMARIANI WINE) 


WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. 


Mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly sci- 
entific peenctyies. It is safe and beneficial as well as 
agreeable. 


Mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written indorse- 
ments from leading physicians in all parts of the 
world 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles, and richness to the 
blood. It is a promoter of good health and Jongev- 
ity. Makes the old young; Soons the young strong. 


Mariani Wine is special recommended for Gen- 
eral Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever 
causes, Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, La Grippe, Consumption, and 
Malaria. It is a diffsible tonic for the entire sys- 
tem. 


Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked men, 
delicate women and sickly children. It stimulates, 
strengthens and sustains the system, and braces 
body and brain. It combats Malaria and La Grippe. 
May be used effectively in form of a hot grog, 


Sold by all druggists. 


IF YOU WANT TO BE~ 
Popular 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 

AMERICAN WINE... 

Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 


Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 


Beware of imitations. 











Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 


Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 


LOOD 





OISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured. You can he treated at home under 





same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and sti!! have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
Ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free. 
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A SIMPLE PROBLEM IN 


Jounny—“ Pa, what is the 
problem’ ?” 

Mr. Grinkam—*“ Finding how much money 
is due her at the end of the_second day.”— 
Judge. 


DIVISION. 


‘servant - girl 


THE VERY REASON. 
LitTLE Harry—‘t Why haven't we ever had 
a lady President, papa ?”’ 
Papa—Because, Harry, a man 
makes it imperative that the President be more 
than thirty-six years old.”—Judge. 


made law 


A WINNING CONCESSION. 
CRAWFORD—‘* How were they persuaded not 
to cut down the minister’s salary ?” 
Crabshaw—‘' He promised to cut down his 
sermons.”—Judge. 


Use Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup for stubborn 
colds. This wonderful remedy positively cures all 
lung affections in a remarkably short time. Try it 
and be convinced. Price 25 cents. 





No Christmas table is complete without the worlde 
renowned appetizer, Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, 


THERE is no better dinner wine than Cook's Im- 


perial Extra Dry Champagne. 
food. 


It helps digest your 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
Ine Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

Foain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
WILL ISSUE CLERICAL ORDERS 
FOR 1901. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that clerical orders will be issued for the year 1901 to 
ordained clergymen having regular charge of churches 
located on or near the line of its road 

Application blanks may be obtained of ticket agents, 


and same should reach the general office by December | 


22d, so that orders may be mailed December 31st to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders will be 
issued only on individual omen of clergymen 
when made on blanks furnished by the company and 
certified to by one of its agents. 


CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts, 














WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen'l Agts. 
THEO. G. BGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 
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PILES! PILES! 


Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure Py and Itch- 
ing Piles. It absorbs the tumors, acts as a poultice, gives 
ae relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile. Ointment is pre- 









posse for Pao and —— else. 5 og bee is guaranteed, 
old bi meee A4 mail, for 50c. 1.00 per box. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


eruetion and anus read Lesiir’s WerKkLy both for tn- 
mca and amusement, Such will surely appreciate 


“SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


hich is a high-class weekly periodical that has made 
any great men out of our istelligent youth, It is the 
great popular educator on such subjects as: 


echanics, Ensinecoring, } Sages. 

agic Arts, Rrectrictey The naw 
Astronomy, Natural Histor 7.08 
Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 


The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 
introduce the publication to the regular readers of 
this paper, have decided to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 months (13 issues) for the small sum of 50 cents 
(stamps Or currency), or a subscription of 14 months 
coe tenes) for Three Dellars. the regular price for 
only one year's snbecription. Sample copy free. 

f= the reduced rate, your subscription must be 
sent direct to the publishers not later than December 15, 
1900, and mention this paper. 
MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
861 Breadway. New York City 


DEAFNESS CURED OR NO PAY. 


ROWAN, MILWAUKEE, Wise: 
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FISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Sy —, Tastes i. U 
Nee in time. Sold by druggists. 
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mineral taste. 
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ATTENTION PuRITY 
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DIRECT FROM THE BARREL, 


A. OVERHOLT & Co, 

















PITTSEURG, Pa, Barrimore Rit 
BOTTLED BY 
Wise men know how interest works f BALTIMORE 
them. One of the best illustrations of the latte: | 
is an investment policy in the 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada 


Sold at al 
WM. 


1 First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers, 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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You Needn’t Care a Button onan 








‘ANA if you've a Bachelor's But- 

ton, wi h impr ved Wash- 

burne Paten Fasteners, FREE SCHOLAR SHIP* 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. Siip it Eleciricai, Mec Varine. 
on; push down the lever; it IN Stationary, or Locometive 3 
holds like grim deatl By (Including Mechanical Drawing). 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of American f 
nuvelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, iree on 
request ——- a 





Seventy-First Year. 
THE 


AFERICAN RING CO., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 
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1831 
Country (jentleman 
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The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World, 


Every department written by specialists, the high- 
est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by others. 
Best Reviews of the Crops, 

Best Market Reports, 
Best Accounts of Meetiugs, 
Best Everything. 


} INDISPENSABLE TO 

| ALL. COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 

| KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


| Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS, 
2” Write for Particulars on this Point. 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


| SPECIAL 





Booklet L. 
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LINES pLAk REFS | 
KX ae a BEST 
BUY THEM. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE SLIM ETS, « | 
"LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hot« 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


FOR GOOD RESULTS | 
ADVERTISE IN 







Four Months’ Trial Trip 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN 


will be mailed free on request. 


COPIES 
It will pay anybody 





interested in any way in country life to send for 
them. 


Address the publishers : 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. ¥. 








The NOXALL is the 
simplest,durablest 
Hatcher on the market; 
be sure and get our 
prices. Six cents for 20th 
century catalogue, circu- 
lars Free. 


NOXALL ee co. 
— Y, ILL. Box 18 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK pg 
Vou can positively make #5 to @15 a day, st home or travelin jam orders, using and selling 
Prof. Gray’s new line of Dynamos, complete Plating Outfits and Supplies. No toys. Unequaled for plating 
watches, rf tableware bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate Warran . No experience nec- 
lers, ents, shops, : eon and factories. Ready for work when received. @ teed. " 
Ww = ogee hod is, W E ayee the art, furnish recipes, formulas abd trade Sconces Fae 
























essary. IS START ¥ ou IN BUSINESS, We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience. 


We a e only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials, All sizes complete, for 


WE 

THE ROYAL, PROF. GHA \¥ *S NE Ww see N@ PROCESS. Quick 

metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant place, ready to deliver Thick plate every time. 
teed 5 to 10 youre. A boy plates from 200 to ‘300 pleces tableware daily. 
dynamo v necessary with this proc 

DEMAN ND Pon' Be ATING ISE NORMOU S. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated 
instead of buying new. Its cheaper and better. Every dealer, shop and factory want an outfit, or plating done. 
You will not need to canvass, Our customers ry all th » work they can do. People bring it. You can 
hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solic ther work for a small percent. Replating 
is honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. Ww E ARE "AN OL D ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in 
business for years. Know what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 

WEA RESPONSISLE pnd Suorantes Everything. Reader, bere is a chance of a lifetime to 
go in business for yourself. WE START YOU. Now is the time to make money... WRITE TO-DAY. 
OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, pinnae deg Ete., Address CRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS 
Den’t walt, send your name and address anyway. FREE | | 70? Miami Bullding, © CINOINNA TL oHie. 
(We recommend above Company as thoroughly reliable. }— EDITOR. 


asy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 
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Croussite Quality 


FLOWER-LIKE FRAGRANCE 


Octs per Cake 
a > Vad 4» Per. ws} ox 
M AD! By 


ARMOUR. & COMPANY 


Chicago. 
Pen 








PRICE 25 CENTS. 


COPYRIGHT 1900 BY JUDGE COMPANY OF NEW York. 
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) Old Santa Claus was grumpy — 
Hed come with Christmas chimes : 
But found the men so modern, 
He felt behind the times . 


How did he get in fashion ? 
He didnt moan and mope, 
But quickly shaved his whiskers 


With — 


WILLIAMS: Sens 


Have you a friend discouraged , 
And would you give him hope? 
Put in his Christmas stocking , 
Some Williams Shaving Soap . 


Williams Shaving Soaps 
have for sixty years been the only recognized standard 
for shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks . 
Shaving Tablets Shaving Cream. etc., are sold by druggists 
and perfumers all over the world . : 


THE J.BWILLIAMS (0. Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON’ PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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- put. Agt.. 107 B , Balt ‘ently equipped trains of the 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Delivered Everywhere by MaitsEXPRESS 
and their immediate connections. Get full informa- 


tion from our agents, or send a stamp to George H. 
etme Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 


Pure! 7Deticious'!! 


BOnBOHS CHOCOLATE. 


| Station, New York, for a copy of 


“ America’s Winter Resorts.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD © 


Personally Conducted Tours. 


CALIFORNIA. ~~ OLD POINT COMFORT, 
Leave New York February 14, 1901. Special Train RICHMOND aN WASHINGTON. 


Pullman Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing Room Sleeping, February 9, March 2 and 23, April 6 and 27, 1901. 
Compartment and Observation Cars over Entire Route. Rate from New York, - $34.00 
Rate from » Pnmnetynie, 31.00 


Twa 
Sra Kans PRR PRESENT 
863 Broaoway ao 


Orders can be left in pers or mailed now, and 
will be packea and d delivered on any desir ed date 

















A THIRTY-FIVE-DAY OUTING. 


Rate, Covering Every Item of Necessary Expense, OLD POINT COMFORT, 

$450 | Returning direct, same dates as above, and December 27, 1900. 
. Rate from New York, = $15.00 
Rate from Philadelphia, 12.50 


FLORIDA. | WASHINGTON, 


Special Pullman Trains Leave New York February 5 and From New York, December 27, 1900, January 24, Feb- 
19, March 5, 1901. _ruary 21, March 21, April 2 and 25, May 9, 1901. 


Rate from New York, = $14.50 
TWO WEEKS TO THREE MONTHS IN Rate from Philadelphia, 11.50 


THE TROPICS. 








From Boston, January 14 and 28, February 11 and 25, 
Rate from New York, - $50.00 | March 11 and 25, April 8 and 22, 1901. 


Rate from Philadelphia, 48.00 | Rate, * - = = $23.00 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
During the Summer Season of 1901. Details to be announced later. 


For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston ; 
1196 Broadway, New York ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, General Manager. 


J. R. WOOD, General Passenger Agent. 
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ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


is the consideration in ANY financial contract, especially 
when the contract may run for twenty years—or more (into 
the future). There are other things to be considered, but the 
first—and greatest—is SECURITY. 

This security, rigidly demanded in any ordinary financial transaction, should be 
still more rigorously insisted upon in a contract of life assurance, on which the whole 
future of your family may depend. 

What questions would you ask about a bank, a business, or any enterprise in 
which you think of investing? (1) What is its financial strength? (2) What are its 
surplus earnings? (3) What dividends does it pay? Carry the same business 
sagacity into life assurance and the Equitable will answer your questions as follows : 

1..FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 

The Equitable is the strongest life company in the world. Its surplus is larger by many millions than that of any 


other company. And surplus not only means strength, but is also the fund from which dividends to policy-holders 
are paid. 








2. SURPLUS EARNINGS. 
During the past twenty years the Equitable’s surplus earnings have been larger than those of any other company. 
And dividends to policy-holders cannot legitimately be paid until they are earned. 


3. DIVIDENDS PAID. 

Since 1890 the Equitable has paid a larger amount in dividends to policy-holders than any other company. More- 
over, during the past seven years the Equitable has paid each year, in dividends to policy-holders, more than $2,000,000. 
No other company can point to such a record. 

During the forty years of the Equitable’s history it has achieved results which 
have not only never been paralleled, but HAVE NEVER BEEN APPROACHED by any 
other company during a similar period. 

Equitable Policies are to the assurer what Government Bonds are to the investor 
—the safest that can be obtained. Yet they cost no more than any other GOOD 
assurance. Here is the actual result of an investment in an Equitable Policy : 


. 
The Largest Endowment Ever Paid. 
Fifteen years ago Mr. George Gooderham, of Toronto, took out 15-Year Endowment Policy 
No. 289,421 for $100,000 in the Equitable Life Assurance Society, paying an annual pre- 
mium of $8,382. Now his policy has matured and shows the following results: 


1. Cash, ’ : $150,847 
2. Paid-up Assurance, . ;, , 210,000 
3. Annuity for Life, : : , 20,320 


At the same time Mr. Gooderham took out a policy of the same kind for the same 
amount and with the same premium in another company; the cash return on which was 
$15,000 less than on the Equitable policy 

Here is what Mr Gooderham says of his results: 


‘** | have always been a strong advocate of Endowment Insurance, and about the time I took your policy for $100,000 I placed $400,000 * 


** of Endowment Policies on my life in eight different companies. Of this amount, $310,000 has already matured. I have lived to see "’ 

**the result and to know what it means These results realized by the Equitable are larger and more satisfactory than any result 

‘- ever realized by me on any of my policies which have matured to date I may say that they are quite satisfactory, and that no” 
” 


‘“‘company has ever done so well for me. 
If you would like to know what the result of an endowment would have been in your own case, send your age and the 
amount on which you would like to receive figures. 


POLICIES ISSUED FROM $1,000 TO $200,000. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
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Mies’ tor Toilet Soap at the 
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Gold Medal, 1900. 
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then gained by 


PEARS. PEARS’ SOAP has obtained 


21 International Awards. 


Do not be imposed upon by injurious imitations 
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Santa Claus Up to Date. 


Last night, when the Christmas came into the land 
With the chime of a clock in the tower, 

I peeped from my window and out on the lawn, 
And watched through the magical hour ; 

And what do you think that I spied in the night, 
A spirit of frost in the air? 

Kris Kringle : ah ! yes, but as silent as stone, 
For the reindeer and bells weren't there. 


But up on the seat of an automobile 
With runners—a queer little sleigh— 

Old Santa Claus gripped at a lever or two 
And steered in mechanical way. 

No dash-away deer and no prancing of hoofs, 
No tossing of horns in the light, 

No crack of the whip at the speed-along team, 
No tinkle of bells on the night. 


But swift as an arrow the queer little sleigh, 
All laden with candy and toys, 

On runners of rubber sped up to the house 
With never a semblance of noise ; 

And up on the roof, like the sticky-foot fiy, 
The Kringle rig driver was drawn, 

Till Santa had filled all the stockings below, 
Then glided back on to the lawn. 


No word to the deer with the pit-a-pat feet, 
No tossing of horns in the light, 

No crack of the whip at the dash away team, 
No tinkle of bells on the night 

But up on the seat of his automobile 
With runners—a queer little sleigh 

Old Santa Claus gripped at a lever or two 
And, children, he’s off—and away 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York Post-Office. 


$4.00 YeaRty, 
13 WEEKS $1.00, 


ALoysius COLL 
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SSLIE'S WEEKLY 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
The Oldest Illustrated Weekly in the United States. 
PuBLIsHED BY THE JUDGE COMPANY 
Judge Building, No. 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Office, Boyce Building, 112 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
EvROPEAN SaLes-aGents: The International News Company, 


Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, E. C., London, England ; Saar- 
bach’s News Exchange, Mainz, Germany; Brentano's, Paris, France. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1900. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, and in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila, 
Samoa, Canada,,and Mexico. 
Subscriptions pafable in advance by draft on New York, or 


by express or postal order, not by local checks, which, under 


present banking regulations of New York, are at a discount 
in that city. 


The Last Christmas of the Century. 


(By President Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland ) 

Tue last Christmas of 
the century is a fitting op 
portunity for the reading 
of some of the more signifi- 
cant lessons of the hundred 
yeurs. 

The last Christmas of 
the century helps one to 
interpret the unity of life. 
If Newton’s great discov 
ery helped man to under 
stand that every part of 
the material universe is 
bound to every other part 
by the bonds of fixed law, the great discovery of Charles 
Darwin has caused man to believe that all living beings are 





CHARLES F, THWING. 


joined together in origin, progress, and destiny. The law 
of evolution is a law of the oneness of life. Out of the 
lower have come the higher orders of being, and out of the 
higher aré to come orders yet higher, in a succession the 
upper relations of which are now visible only to the eye of 
faith. 

The suggestions of the progress of living beings con- 
tained in the first chapters of Genesis have become yet 
more impressive and significant when read in the light shed 
by the ** Origin of Species.” Life is one in origin, prog- 
ress, and destiny. Though the scientist does not consider 
it a part of his duty to interpret the nature of this origin 
or of this destiny, yet he sees nothing to oppose, and much 
to commend, the assurance that the beginning and the end- 
ing of all life lies in Him whom man reverently calls God. 

The lateral unity of life, as well as its perpendicular, is 
also impressed by the last Christmas of the century—the 
oneness of man with man, as well as his oneness with all 
orders of being. The world has become a very small world. 
Each part exists for and through every other part. The 
force of steam and of electricity unites the continents. The 
merchant and the missionary alike prove that India, Japan, 
and the islands of the South Sea have close relations with 
America, England, and Germany. India is ruled from 
London, and the Philippines from Washington. The fed- 
eration of the whole world is no longer a dream. The 
advantages and disadvantages of this increasing intimacy 
the present is not the time to discuss ; one contents one’s 
self with the bare statement of the significant truth. 

This unity of life takes on yet higher relations. If the 
first Christmas that ever was gave the Messiah to the world, 
the last Christmas of the nineteenth century is witnessing 
to the power of a belief in a God who is no longer apart 
from his world, as a clock-maker is apart from his clock, 
but of a belief in a God who is present in his whole world, 
as the spirit of a man is present in every part of his body. 
That God dwells in and fills his universe with Himself—the 
doctrine of the immanence of God—has become a common 
belief. A Christian pantheism has possessed the heart of 
many. This belief is a fitting application and enlargement 
of the truths which radiate forth on the first Christmas 
from Bethlehem. 

But despite the sense of the increasing unity of all life, 
there is also a deepening realization of the slowness of the 
progress of life from its lower to its higher orders. The 
time required in the advance of a race from barbarism to 
civilization represents rather geological wons than buman 
periods. The time, too, required for the advance of civ- 
ilization from its simple elements to its nobler and richer 
parts and relations is measured by the centuries and the 
tens of centuries, and not by single years. The last Christ- 
mas of the nineteenth century is giving us an assurance 
that time does not count for much in the development of 
the plans of the universe made for it by its Creator, Pre- 
server, and Benefactor. A thousand years are to Him as a 
day, and a day as a thousand years. Man is settling down 
to the belief that the perfection of the race is not to be 
achieved in the twentieth or any other single century. 
Life is short, and the art is so long to learn, as Chaucer 
suggests, and man becomes content to make his little 





contribution to human betterment. There will be enough left 
for the endless generations to do before the earth again becomes 
an Eden. 

The slowness of progress in a world—which this, as every 
Christmas, proves its Creator still has an interest in—arises 
now, as ever, from the presence of evil. We have not done 
much toward expelling evil from the best possible universe, 
although we have done something. Selfishness is not so selfish 
as once it was. Sin is not so devilish as once it was, although it 
is sufficiently devilish. All men’s good is more commonly each 
man’s rule than it used to be. ‘ Philanthropy,” “ humanity’ 
are more inspiring and moving rallying-cries than in the for- 
mer centuries. The world is lifting itself out of its bog of sen 
sualism. But aside from these general conditions of progress, 
be they ever so slow, two special causes should be named as very 
serious obstacles to the advancement of the race. They are 
greed and militarism. 

The love of money bas for more than three thousand years 
been one of man’s supreme passions. Whether struggled for as 
an end in itself or as a means to some other end, either good or 
bad, money has been one of the moving ideals of the race. But 
in this century it has apparently come to possess a fascination 
and to exercise a power greater than ever in all the centuries. 
The love of gold is a microcosm of the materialism of the race. 
But, when viewed in its higher relations, it is at once to be said 
that money is a microcosm of the spiritual power of man. For 
from it may be drawn the highest elements of a noble civiliza- 
tion. It may be transfused into the means and the method for 
the highest progress of humanity. Used as a means for secur 
ing a noble end, money takes on the nobility of the end. 

But it is more difficult to discover the soul of goodness and a 
spirit of hopefulness in the current militarism of the nations. 
Europe is one great camp. The presence of one large army in 
one of the great Powers necessitates the keeping of an army a 
little larger in each of the other great Powers. The effect of 
the vast military systems of Germany, Russia, and France on 
the life of these people and on their civil and social institutions, 
such as the family, the school, literature, is evil, and only 
evil. It means the exhaustion of the higher forces of civiliza- 
tion. It means that forces which ought to make for human 
happiuess and betterment are either not working to secre those 
mighty results or are directly and positively contributing to 
human misery and disintegration. If at the time of Christ’s 
coming into the world the Roman empire was at peace, it is 
sad—doubly sad—that in the Christmas of the year of our Lord 
of 1900 the spirit of militarism is so rampant and riotous. 

If from the vantage-ground of this Christmas one turns one’s 
eyes to the next century, remembering the struggles, the*tri- 
umphs, and the defeats of the former times, it becomes evident 
that the race is still to ascend. Onward and upward is its path- 
way, though slowly it may walk therein. But as one considers 
the slowness of this advancement, the question leaps to the pen 
whether some new force may not again enter into the life of 
the race, a force well-nigh as potent and transcendent as came 
into the race nineteen hundred years ago. Is it not possible 
that the God who dwells with and loves men may, in a form 
now anknown or undreamed of, come to help man to lift him 
self into the noblest and richest life ? 

Surely it is possible. Surely, too, it is more than possible 
that man himself will in some supreme moment secure for him 
self power and triumphs which, under common conditions, 
would demand centuries. In this, the last Christmas of the 
nineteenth century, every true man can look forward with ex- 
ultation to the progress of the race, either by slow, steady 
gains, or by mightiest movements which are as swift as the 
goings forth of the sun and as gentle and beneficent. 


Chars I: Hearing, 


Peculiarities of Presidents’ Messages. 


WASHINGTON and Adams read their annual messages to 
Congress. Jefferson sent written messages to Congress, and es- 
tablished a custom which has been followed by every President 
since his day. The reason which the Federalists assigned for 
this innovation was Jefferson’s lack of effectiveness as a reader 
or talker. Naturally the annual messages were much shorter 
in the early days of the government, when its interests were 
fewer, than they have been in recent years. Washington’s first 
annual message comprised about 1,000 words. Mr. McKinley’s 
recent message comprised 22,000 words. Mr. Monroe’s annual 
message of December 2d, 1823, which contained the hands-off- 
the-American-continent warning to the outside world (the Mon- 
roe doctrine), has been mentioned oftener, has figured in 
more connections, has been spoken about in more languages, 
and has had a greater influence on the politics of the world 
than any other expression ever emanating from an occupant of 
the White House. 

Mr. Buchanan’s annual communication to Congress in 1860, 
just after Lincoln’s election and while secession and civil war 
were seen to be imminent, was awaited with greater interest at 
home and abroad than any other stated Presidential message 
before or since, for the warning to the Holy Alliance sounded 
by Monroe in 1823 came unheralded. Lincoln’s annual messages 
summarizing the progress of the war, and outlining the govern- 
ment’s hopes and fears, were widely read on both continents. 
Arthur, in his message of December, 1881, made a new departure 
by omitting all mention of the South as a section, which was 
one of the evidences that civil-war issues were vanishing from 
coutemporary politics. 

Mr. Cleveland’s message of December, 1887, was the only 
stated communication from President to Congress in the whole 
history of the country which confined itself to one topic, the 
tariff. McKinley’s recent message was the longest ever issued 
by any President, and it had fewer positive recommendations 
than were found in any annual message since Buchanan’s in 
1860. ‘ 

The most important special messages vere Madison’s in 1812, 
in favor of war against England ; Jackson’s in 1833, warning 
South Carolina that nullification by armed force was treason, 
and would be dealt with as such ; and Polk’s of 1846, which 
brought on the war with Mexico. The most important Presi- 


dential proclamations were Washington’s in 1795, holding the 
country neutral in the war between England and France ; 
Jackson’s of 1832, against the South Carolina nullifiers ; Lin- 
coln’s of 1862 and 1863, decreeing emancipation ; and Cleve- 
land’s in 1894, which called out fierce protests from Governor 
Altgeld, but which suppressed the Debs insurrection in Chicago. 


The Plain Truth. 


No less than nine Jews obtained seats in the House of Com- 
mons as the result of the recent election in England. Consider- 
ing the fact that the Jews form only an insignificant fraction of 
the total population of England, this number of the race elected 
to Parliament is nothing less than-astonishing. No other por- 
tion of the community is so largely represented. The fact bears 
conclusive testimony to the splendid moral, civic, social, and 
political character of the modern Jewish race. 


Sir William Hunter, of London, in his recently-publisbed vol 
umes on the ** History of British India,” says: ** America starts 
on her career of Asiatic rule with an amplitude of resources, 
and with a sense of moral responsibility which no previous state 
of Christendom brought to the work. Each Western nation 
has stamped on its Eastern bistory the European ethics of the 
age when its supremacy was won. In the splendid and difficult 
task which lies before our American kinsmen, they will be 
trammeled by no Portuguese Inquisition of the sixteenth cent 
ury, nor by the slave colonization of Holland in the seventeenth, 
nor by the cynical rule for the gain of the rulers which for a 
time darkened the British acquisition of india in tke eighteenth. 
The United States, in the government of their dependencies, 
will represent the political conscience of the nineteenth century. 
[hail their advent in the East as a new power for good, not 
alone for the island races who come under their care, but also 
in that great settlement of European spheres of influence in 
Asia which, if we could see aright, forms a world-problem of 
our day.” Comment on this truthful and almost startling ex- 
pression is obviously unnecessary. 


While our American consular system has its weaknesses, 
arising, for the most part, from an application of the vicious 
‘spoils ” doctrine, it would be easy to single out many indi 
vidual instances of recent date where our consular representa- 
tives at various points have acquitted themselves, under the 
most trying circumstances, in a manner reflecting the highest 
credit upon themselves and upon their country. A conspicuous 
instance of this kind was the conduct of the American consul at 
one of the Chinese ports in the early part of the present troubles 
in that quarter. No other means being within reach in the 
emergency this consul with true American generosity and re- 
sourcefulness, chartered several ships at his own risk and at an 
expense of $6,000, advanced from his own purse, for the rescue 
of the imperiled missionaries and other foreigners. In addition 
to the Americans who were saved, there was a larger group of 
English missionaries, three Roman Catholic bishops, the French 
consul and wife, 224 persons in all, who owed their escape from 
a perilous situation to this consul, who, with noticeable mod- 
esty, has refused at all times to permit public mention of his 
splendid conduct. The fact is that our consuls abroad, as a 
whole, are better than the system under which they are ap- 
pointed, and the case just mentioned is one of many which 
might be cited to prove it. 


The Good Roads National Association is hopeful of obtaining 
an appropriation of at least $150,000 from the national govern- 
ment this winter, to be expended under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in building sample roads in different 
parts of the country and stimulating public interest in the sub- 
ject. The sum asked for ought to be promptly granted. In no 
other direction and for no object can a portion of the public 
revenues be expended which will bring such practical returns. 
America has suffered greatly in years past, both in purse and 
reputation, by reason of its wretched and uncivilized methods of 
road-building. It costs American farmers about twenty-five 
cents a ton to haul loads over our roads, while in Europe it costs 
only a little over eight cents a ton. The National Road Associa- 
tion has already done much to better this state of things through- 
out the country, and its plans for the future, as set forth before 
the recent annual meeting of the association in Chicago, are 
such as to insure still greater improvement. Among other things, 
it appointed a committee to assist in drafting bills to go to thirty- 
five different Legislatures meeting in Janudry, and in each of 
these there will be submitted three bills affecting roads. The 
association also has a committee of one in each of the 3,700 
counties of the United States, and each one of these is to ap- 
point a committee of one for every township. Such energetic, 
practical, and public-spirited work as this deserves the heartiest 
support and commendation. 





A hopeful and encouraging sign of the times in the sphere 
of religious thought and activity is the plain, direct, and em- 
phatic way in which many of our most eloquent and influential 
preachers are calling attention to the duties and responsibilities 
of wealth. Such religious leaders as Bishop Doane, Dr. Mac 
Arthur, Dr. Maltbie Babcock, and others, who number among 
their regular members and auditors many prominent financiers 
and capitalists, have not hesitated to speak the truth upon these 
points with force and clearness. A notable utterance in this 
line was that given a few days ago by Rev. Morris Kemp at a 
mid-day service in the pulpit of old St. Paul’s, New York. 
‘One of the great foes of our social system,” said Mr. Kemp, 
‘‘is the unwarranted combination of wealth, a combination 
whose sole aim is gain, no matter what the cost be to the poor. 
Another danger is the passing of the great wealth of a rich man 
to those who parade it for no good purpose. Wealth is the god, 
the idol, of too many men for the good of the nation. A right- 
eous God never meant for one man to have all that he could get 
unrighteously and for the purpose of indulging in waste. He 
never meant that one man should benefit at the expense of the 
poor employé.” These are truths which cannot be impressed 
too deeply upon the minds of our wealthy men and women at 
the present time. The dangerous and self-seeking demagozgue 
whose stock in trade is violent and indiscriminate abuse of the 
rich would be deprived of his only excuse for being if these 
warnings of the pulpit were heeded. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S GENTLEMEN, 


A CHRISTMAS TALE 


(See full-page Illustration by T. Dart Walker.) 

As the door opened, Jessica started up eagerly. It was only 
black old Morris who entered. He came in as if blown by the 
gust of the Christmas tempest that ruled out-of-doors. Melt 
ing snowflakes on his shabby old blue coat of livery shone like 
diamonds in the light of fire and lamps. There were lines of 
commiseration in the negro’s face 

* No sign of Mr. Akers yet ?”’ asked Jessica in a tone that 
betrayed the hopelessness of her question. 

‘*"Deedy no, Miss Jesska,” answered old Morris. ‘** Pears 
jess laik Marse Billy got odder business to-night. He ain’t got 
no time fo’ dat dinner dat we’se spent so many days a-gettin’ 
ready fo’ him.” 

**T know he’ll come if there’s any possibie way for him to 
do it,” Jessica declared, stoutly. ‘* Of course, if General Wash 
ington has work for him todo, Mr. Akers isn’t the kind of man 
to let his country go clear to ruin for the sake of a girl—not 

sven when the girl is myself. Keep a sharp lookout for Mr. 
Akers. The dinner will take care of itself—if Mr. Akers comes 
to eat it. If he does come, bring him in here to the fire at 
once, Have Sambo ready to take his horse the instant he ar 
rives. Are you sure Mr. Akers will be able to see that lantern 
from the road ?”’ 

‘** He sho’ will, Miss Jesska,” replied the negro, glancing at 
the window outside of which hung the largest lantern on the 
place. Its rays shone through the panes, casting a soft glow 
over the table. Only a glance was needed to make sure that 
the table had been set in the expectation of company. All was 
there except the viands. Old Morris’s wife, Sue, was keeping 
the food hot in the kitchen. Upstairs Mrs. Dorward, Jessica’s 
mother, lay ill in her chamber, attended by Morris's daughter, 
Chiorinda. Mr. Dorward had been absent more than three 
months on business connected with the cause of the Colonies, 
and the date of his probable return was not yet known to his 
wife and children. Mrs. Dorward, Jessica, Robert, a little 
man of nine years, and Prudence, the six-year-old baby of the 
family, lived on this great country place, protected only by 
their four negro retainers, one of whom was the old man and 
another an impish, indolent young rascal of sixteen. 

In New Jersey, half a mile from the Delaware River, stood 
the Dorward mansion. In the quaint old dining-room, on this 
Christmas night of 1776, there was an air of festivity that was 
in keeping with the spirit of the day, Yet all depended upon the 
hoped-for guest. Billy Akers had won Jessica’s consent to a 
betrothal. Then the Revolution had started and had delayed 
their happiness. Billy wanted to fight. Jessica wanted him 
to fight. Billy was considered the best scout with General 
Washington’s command. Only thrice since the day of Bunker 
Hill had he succeeded in seeing bis sweetheart. Now the 
American cause was almost an assured failure. Washington 
was on the farther side of the river, and menaced by the Brit- 
ish. Cruel Rahl was in command of the ruthless Hessians at 
Trenton, and the plans of the enemy seemed not only to doom 
Philadelphia but the best part of the American army. Con- 
gress had fled to Baltimore in a panic. 

But Jessica gave little thought tothe cause to-night. Days 
before she had received word from Billy that he would, God 
permitting, spend some part of the Christmas day with her. 
She had not seen him in seven months. Proud as she was of 
the splendid part Billy had played under Washington, Jessica’s 
womanly heart fairly ached for another sight of her big, man- 
ly idol. 

‘** This is such a very odd Christmas, isn’t it, sister?’ asked 
Prudence, looking up after a study of the fire. ‘* No tree, and 
not a single gift, except Aunty Sue’s cake.” 

‘* These are days of war, ninny,” broke in Robert. ‘It is 
no time for presents when men need all their money for lead to 
shoot into the King’s soldiers.” 

‘** But is it right to shoot the King’s soldiers ?” 
Prudence. 

** Oh, you little rebel !” retorted the boy. ‘* Don’t let the com- 
mittee of safety hear you say such things asthat. If I were 
only big enough to fight! Now, when Mr. Akers comes to- 
night——” 

‘** Tf he does come, dear,” broke in Jessica, softly. 

‘*Of course he’ll come,” said the boy, quickly. ‘* Didn’t he 
say he would? Billy never broke his word yet.” 

Then all three heard the stamping of heavy boots, a loud, 
cheery laugh, and Jessica sprang to her feet trembling from 
head to foot. Ere she had time to stir, the door was flung open 
and six feet of strapping, stalwart young American manhood 
strode into the room. Robert busied himself, for a moment or 
two, in looking out of the window. Prudence scuttled to the 
fireside and pretended to be staring at the embers, though her 
bright eyes peered sideways through her curls at the meet- 
ing of the lovers. ‘‘ Jessica!” ‘‘ Billy!’ There was a hearty 
smack, a soft purring. Robert disdained to look on, and won- 
dered how men could make such simpletons of themselves. 
Prudence thrilled with delight ; her sharp little ears heard 
many a murmured word, and she wondered how it would all 
seem when she grew up to be big like Jessica, and had a Billy 
all her own. 

After the fifth embrace—watchful Prudence counted them — 
Billy Akers turned to the children. 

** Prudence, dear little sweetheart, come here and kiss me,” 
an invitation which the child lost no time in accepting, and, 
folded in that strong embrace, she was quite sure that it was 
right for such men to kill the King’s soldiers, or to do anything 
else that pleased them. 

** Robert, you little rebel, come here and shake hands with 
me.” Robert obeyed with alacrity, staring with all his capac- 
ity for admiration at this famous scout of the great General 
Washington. Old Morris, who had discreetly hid just beyond 
the doorway, at last shambled into the room. 


questioned 


OF WASHINGTON’S CROSSING OF 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 


** Now, be quick, Morris, with that supper,” ordered Jessica, 
her voice trembling with happiness. ‘* And bring up that best 
wine of Rennes that father said was to be opened to-night 
if 

‘If I made you happy with a sight of me,” laughed Billy, 
loudly ** Jessica, lass, mayhap I ought to be ashamed for say 
ing of it, but it’s more happiness to be here than to win a bat 
tle. It was only by the smallest chance that I was able to get 
here to-night,” he added in a low voice, and then whispered 
in his sweetheart’s ear : 

‘I have been doing some famous scoutir for Washington 
these last two days. What do you think he is doing, lass? He 
is crossing the Delaware to-night—he and all our ragged army. 
Oh, the British will rave in the morning whe:: they find that 
he has escaped out of their net, leaving his ca:_.p-fires burning 
to deceive them. The army will pass withii a mile of here. 
Before daylight Washington will have fallen upon Rahl at Tren 
ton, and will have crushed the whole miseralie Hessian den. I 
have been feeling the way for two days, lass, and to-night I 
crossed the river ahead to see if there were any of the enemy’s 
Not one ! 
This night’s work means the turning point for the Colonies, 


patrols as far away from Trenton as this, Not one! 


I have reported to Washington, and he has given me an hour 
here with you, sweet Jessica. Then I must be in saddle again, 
and using my sharpest pair of eyes. <A lively handful of work 
waits us at daybreak !” 

‘* But if General Washington should fail ”’ trembled Jessica. 

‘**The cause would be done for !” muttered Billy, his voice 
hoarsening in an instant. ‘‘If we lose to-night, the Colonies 
are doomed. King George would triumph. We freemen would 
wear for ages Britain’s yoke of slavery. God helping me, I 
When the Colonies die, 


would not live through such a night ! 
I die with them ! 

** And so would I,” broke in Robert. 

**God bless you, so you would,” came the hearty answer. 
‘**Child though you are, Robbie, you’re an American and you 
carry a man’s heart in you!” 

‘** Please, sister,” said Prudence, very softly, ‘* l’d like to be 
brave enough to die too, for the Colonies.” 

In came Morris, bearing asteaming dish fresh from the care 
of Aunt Sue, Out on the porch, and then in the next room, 
came the heavy stamping of many feet. Old Sue’s shriek of 
terror sounded, while a bellow ing voice demanded : 

‘** What nest of rebels have we stumbled upon here?” 

‘** The King’s'soldiers!” whispered Jessica, tremblingly, push- 
ing away her lover’s hand that he might the more easy reach 
his pistols, 


” 


‘**The Hessians growled Billy, turniug white with rage. 


‘If they discover that Washington is crossing the Delaware 
they will give the alarm. God help us! This may mean the 
crushing of the Colonies. Oh, if I but had a dozen men here 
with me !” 

‘**Dere’s no rebels here,” protested Aunt Sue’s shaking 
voice. 

** We’llsoon find that out,” asserted the brutal voice. Jessica 
gave Billy a swift, meaning look, Cocking one of his pistols, 
the scout knelt at the side of the table. Jessica sprang before 
him, resolutely facing the door. Robert jumped in ahead of 
her, his little fists clinched. Prudence, after the first flurry, 
halted in dazed terror before the big, redoubtable, even if 
crouching, Billy. 

‘* Halt in the kitchen, men,” rang the voice of command. 
Four English officers filed into the room. At their head came 
a man of fifty, or thereabouts, a florid-faced man with thick 
lips and small, cunning eyes. Though be wore the uniform of 
an officer of King George, there was nothing else about him to 
suggest the gentleman. Failing to see Billy and the cocked 
pistol, this man halted and cast a look of evident admiration at 
Jessica, 

‘* Bless me !” muttered the intruder. ‘‘ What pretty creat- 
ures these rebels against King George are !” 

The two comrades who followed him wore the uniforms of 
the Hessians. The fourth officer of the group was a pink- 
cheeked, clear-eyed young Englishman. He looked respectfully 
at] Jessica, and then, as if ashamed of his intruding presence, 
went to the fire to hide his embarrassment. 

‘* What seek you here ?” demanded Jessica, with heightening 
color. 

‘“The welcome and good cheer that his Majesty’s officers 
have a right to expect in ‘a loyal subject’s house. Are you such 
a subject ?” 

‘* Can you doubt it ?’ demanded Jessica, with an inflection 
of sarcasm. 

**Gad, if I did,” rejoined the brutish-looking Englishman, 
**T should be tempted to follow such a lovely rebel to perdi- 
tion.” 

His two Hessian companions laughed boisterously at this 
jest, which they vaguely comprehended. The young English- 
man at the fireside turned a deeper red. The commanding 
officer, regarding the girl’s paling face through his glass, came 
a step nearer. 

‘** You are glad to see us ?” he asked, rather thickly. ‘* You 
will ask us to make ourselves at home ?” 

‘** You are in the house of a loyal subject,” replied Jessica, 
in a voice so cold and self-contained that she herself marveled 
atit. ‘* You are gentlemen, since you bear the King’s com- 
missions. If you continue to show yourselves worthy gentle- 
men of the King you shall have no fault to find with our 
hospitality.” 

‘*Gad! That’s the way I like to hear ye talk,” leered the 
oldest man, once more regarding her through his glass. ‘‘ Some 
fool brought a tale to Trenton that the rebels were trying some 
of their disloyal tricks to-night. ‘We were sent out to look 
after the rebels, but we have found the tale to be a myth. 


THE DELAWARE, 


Hark ye, men,” raising his voice, ‘* ye will retire to the sta 
bles. Ina short while ye shall have such refreshment sent out 
to ye as ye need, Ye will then make yourselves comfortable 
in the hay. We will stop here two hours, then ride to the river 
tosee if rebels are abroad 

Out in the next room sounded the tramping of receding men. 
All four of the officers turned to make sure that the order had 
been carried out. Jessica found chance to bend low and whis- 
per a dozen quick words in Robert’s ear. Then the eldest offi- 
cer turned to cast a swift look about the room. 

‘*Denton,” spoke he to the young officer at the fireside, 
‘there is a closet door that stands ajar. To make sure that 
no rebels hide there, go ye and investigate.” 

Saluting, Denton swiftly crossed the room, peered into the 
closet, and came back reporting that no one lurked there. In 
crossing the room, Denton had failed to observe Billy, who had 
swiftly dodged under the table. 

‘* It is well,” acknowledged the commanding officer. ‘If we 
found any rebels here, as sure as my name is Colonel Brereton 
I would hang them all !” 

‘*Gentlemen,” cried Jessica in her most beseeching voice, 
and looking her loveliest, ‘‘is it not time to cease insulting a 
lone and loyal female subject of the King? If ye doubt my 
loyalty, turn and gaze at the portrait of King George over the 
door.” 

In an instant all the quartette obeyed. Jessica made an im 
perious sign to Billy. That ardent young fire-eater hesitated. 
Then, obeying a second and more forceful sign from her, he 
rose to his feet and glided noiselessly to the closet. 

‘*Ha! ye are hoaxing us, ye rebel !” cried Brereton, turning 
and facing her a second after Billy’s safe arrival in the closet. 
‘* Where is the portrait of his Majesty ?” 

** Morris,” she cried, ‘‘where is the King’s portrait that 
hung there ?” 

She was staking all on the negro’s intelligence. But the old 
servitor, though his voice and legs shook at the same time, 
stammered out : 

‘* Missy Jesska, yo’ mudder’s powerful ill. Only an houah 
ago she done tole me to fotch dat po’trait up to her room, dat 
she mought gaze on it.” 

Ere any of the officers had time to dissent from this plau- 
sible explanation, Jessica, with a stamp of her pretty foot on 
the floor, ordered : 

‘*Morris, you old dolt, must the King’s gentlemen wait for 
entertainment in this house? Bring in the rest of the meal, or 
I shall beg Colonel Brereton to order his soldiers to deal with 
you as your seeming treason warrants.” 

‘* The commands of such a creature,’ announced the colonel, 
speaking with a slight hiccough as he advanced toward her, 
‘*shall always be obeyed.” 

He came very close, his bleared, amorous eyes feasting on 
this pure, girlish youngface. Jessica turned even a shade paler, 
though she did not forget Washington on this crucial night. 

‘* Remember, colonel, that you are a gentleman of the King,” 
she warned. 

‘* And therefore bound to pay slavish court to beauty,” he 
leered. 

** Not until you have proved your worth, colonel,” she re- 
turned, coldly, next starting as she heard a low but unmistak- 
able snort from Billy in the closet. 

‘* How can I prove it ?’? demanded Brereton, halting but not 
removing his wistful eyes from the girl’s face. 

‘* By sharing the board of a loyal subject,” replied the girl, 
forcing a smile. Courtesying low, she waved them to the table. 
Denton, with an equally low bow, stepped to the nearest place. 
The Hessians hesitated, but moved toward chairs as they saw 
Brereton vanquished for the moment by this American beauty. 
As Brereton clutched at a chair back, Jessica sank into a chair 
at the head of the table. Robert had vanished into the kitchen 
in Morris’s wake. Prudence crouched in the corner beyond the 
fire. Seeing her, Denton rose, walked over and bent above the 
child. 

‘*Fear nothing,” he whispered, stroking the sweet curls. 
‘* We are the King’s gentlemen.” Next, he turned and walked 
back to his seat. 

If old Morris had been afraid before, he was at his grandest 
now, as he came in bearing aloft a huge platter in either hand. 
He was followed: by Sue, bearing more dishes. She halted at 
the doorway, waiting until her husband came to relieve her of 
the dishes. Brereton, who had dropped into the seat next to 
Jessica’s, bent toward her. 

‘* Would’st give me an appetite ?” he asked. 

‘*In what way ?”’ 

Jessica’s eyes looked straight into the Englishman’s. 

‘*A kiss,” he insinuated. 

‘* Not until you have pledged his Majesty’s health in six 
glasses of our best wine,” she answered, laughingly. ‘‘ Morris, 
have you brought up the old wine from Rennes ?” 

‘*’Deed I hab, Miss Jesska.” 

‘*Then fill the gentlemen’s glasses,” 

Morris disappeared into the kitchen. There was the pop of 
a cork, after which the old negro returned to the dining-room. 
He filled four glass 

‘‘And yours, my eauty ?””’ leered Brereton, leaning toward 
her. 

‘*Mine the toast,” replied Jessica, lightly, ‘‘ and yours the 
libation.” 

Each of the officers got upon his feet, raising his glass. 

‘** To the King’s health,” proposed Jessica. 

‘*The King forever,” replied four voices in deep uni 
Jessica again turned pale as she heard an unmistakable so 
in the closet. Billy Akers wassuch an unaccountably impul: 
man ! 

**Gentlemen, do ye not opine that that toast is worth: 
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another like it ”’ demanded Jessica. Morris filled the glasses. 
The officers drank standing 
‘** Morris,” sounded Jessica’s voice, “is that old Chartreuse 
in the kitchen” She accompanied her question by a mean 
ing look 
Deed, Miss Jesska, I don’t ’member.’ 
It may be in the cupboard,” replied Jessica. ‘‘ I will look.” 
Morris filled the glasses for the third time. After their long 
ride in the freezing, stormy night the King’s gentlemen found 


the wine wonderfully soothing. As they imbibed, the girl rose 
and glided toward the cupboard. Billy’s blazing eyes met hers. 
I’m coming out. I must kill that brute of a Brereton,” 


whispered Billy as Jessica bent forward into the closet. 

{nd then,” breathed the girl, ‘‘the rest, after they have 
killed you, will know that mischief brews. They will mount 
and ride to the river. They will find out that Washington is 
crossing. They will spread the alarm. Washington may be 
defeated, and the cause of the Colonies will be ruined forever.” 

‘But if I do not kill that scoundrel, Brereton, he will insist 
on kissing you,” came Billy’s gasping whisper. 

** When he does, kill him, if you care nothing for Washing- 
ton’s success to-night,” replied the girl in a voice so low that 
Billy barely heard her. ‘I can suffer for my country. If you 
cannot, remember that I will never again look upon you except 
in contempt. Obey me this night, for when we are wedded 
you will insist that I must ever after obey you.” 

Giving her lover no time for further expostulation, Jessica 
stole back to the table. 

‘* Gentlemen,” she announced, *‘ I am very sorry, but I now 
remember that the Chartreuse was finished at Thanksgiving. 
Yet surely this wine is excellent. Drink again to the King’s 
health. Morris, is there not plenty of this wine of Rennes left ?” 

\ few bottles, Miss Jesska.” 

‘* Then take ye out enough of it to the soldiers in the stables. 
His Majesty’s humblest servant should drink on such a night 
as this. Hasten, or ye will feel the whip to-morrow. Colonel 
Brereton, I beg ye to fill up the glasses of your comrades.” 

The glasses were filled and drained. There was a sleepy look 
in Brereton’s eyes. Even Denton seemed affected by the long 
ride and hearty meal. Oue of the Hessians, leaning back in his 
chair, was snoring. 


‘*‘ Another glass to his Majesty !” cried Jessica. Denton and 
one of the Hessians obeyed her. Two minutes more, and the 
girl, pushing back ber chair, darted to the closet. 

‘*Come forth, Billy,” she insisted, and as her lover stepped 
out into view she pointed to the four dozing officers. 

‘* Laudanum !” she explained, triumphantly. 

** And it was I who carried the message to Morris to put the 
drug in the wine,” added Robert, who had stolen into the room. 

‘‘Wait but ten minutes, dear heart,” asked the girl, ‘‘ and 
you will find the men in the stables in the same condition.” 

Prudence stole about the room on tip-toe, staring at the 
King’s drugged gentlemen. 

‘*T am sorry for him,” whispered the child, tugging at Jes- 
sica’s skirt and pointing at Denton. 

‘*He’s a splendid fellow,” declared Billy. ‘‘If I have my 
way, he shall be treated like one.” 

Jessica sank into a chair, trembling. Robert went to the 
window, crying just a little with joy. Prudence sank upon a 
stool and commenced to doze from the lateness of the hour. 
Billy, with one arm about Jessica and his other hand clutching 
the cocked pistol, paced the room. In fifteen minutes Morris 
stole into the apartment, looked at the officers and began to 
chuckle, 

‘**Dem men out at de stable, Marse Billy,” he announced, 
‘dey ain’ gwine gib yo’ no trubble.” 

‘*God bless you, lass !” whispered Billy, pressing his lips 
against the girl’s. ‘‘ Ill go with Morris, make sure of his tid- 
ings, then get upon my horse and off to General Washington. 
I’ve missed my dinner, but you’ve saved your country, lass, on 
this Christmas night !” 

After only seven more kisses Billy was out of the house, in 
the wake of old Morris. Ten minutes later Billy Akers, satis 
fied that the British scouting party could not reach the Dela 
ware that night, galloped off through the storm of swirling 
snow to the river, and made his report to Washington. 

At daylight Trenton was attacked. With a force that, by 
all the rules of war, was inferior, the American general as- 
sailed the Hessians and defeated them, taking many prisoners 
and many more stands of arms. Among the prisoners were 
Brereton’s scouting party, easily taken by a half company of 
New Jersey volunteers within an hour after Billy had galloped 
from the Dorward mansion. The cause of the Colonies had 
been saved by one American girl’s quick wit, daring and schem- 
ing. On night following the battle of Trenton, General 
Washingt after hearing how Jessica Dorward had saved 
the Americ’a cause, granted Billy Akers a week’s furlough. 

At the ead of three days Billy and Jessica were wedded. 
General W «shington sent his own chaplain to perform the cere- 


mony 


‘Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,”’ 


By Isaac TAYLOR HEADLAND, PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


THe nursery rhymes of the Chinese give us a new view of 
Chinese home life. Heretofore that people have been supposed 
to be as ‘‘ solemn as a funeral.” The children are described as 
sober little ones, playing at sober little games, none of which 
give them anything like vigorous exercise. The wife has been 
supposed to be downtrodden and oppressed, shut off from the 
world in the kuei men (women’s apartments), having no influ- 
ence either in the home or in the life of her husband, while little 
girls were either put to death when inferts, sold as slaves, or 
bad their feet bound, which made life mj. rable. 

There is some foundation for all these general opinions, but 
when we take a glimpse at the nursery and hear the fond par- 
ents sing 

My big son, 
My own boy, 
Baby is a sweet pill 
That fills my soul with joy, 
it gives us a new view of Chinese life and character, and makes 
us feel that the affection which causes our own hearts to throb 


brings a like thrill to the Chinese nature. This same power is 
seen in other rhymes, where the child is told that 
“ He makes people die of joy 


or, as literal translation would have it, ‘‘ He makes people love 
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Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.” 


him until it kills them ;” or where a fond mother tells her friends 
that 


** My flower’s most charming 
Of all those that charm,”’ 


or still further, where she exclaims, 


** Isn't this precious darling of ours 
Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flowers °*”’ 


These same nursery rhymes do away with the idea that the 
Chinese are a solemn and serious people, without an apprecia 
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tion of humor, fun or frolic. Almost all their fun is dignified. 
The Chinaman never forgets that he is the ‘‘ heir of all the 
ages,” and as such he mustact ina becoming manner, especially 
when in the preseuce of company. But those who have been 
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fortunate enough to catch him off his guard, or when he thinks 
himself unobserved by a strange and busy world, will hear 
things very unlike what they would hear in the West, He is es 
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pecially fond of laughing at the nervous man, perhaps because 
so few of the Chinese are nervous We are told of a certain 
individual afflicted in this way that 
A nervous disposition 
” He had when he was born ; 
To hurry to a fair one day, 
He rose at early morn, 
Put on his wife's green trousers 
And started to the sale, 
A riding on a donkey 
His face turned toward its tail.” 

The Chinaman has an appreciation of nature in all her 
varied forms, and sings to his children about a great variety of 
insects, birds and animals. He teaches the children how to dis- 
tinguish the seasons of the year by the 


MILKY WAY 
Whene’er the Milky Way you spy 
Diagonal across the sky 
The egg-plant you may safely eat, 
And all your friends to melons treat. 
But when divided toward the west 
You'll need your trousers and your vest ; 
When like a horn you see it float, 
You'll need your trousers and your coat. 

In the same way the farmer teaches his boys at what seasons 
of the year they are to plant the various kinds of vegetables 
and grains, just as we teach our children the number of days 
in the months - 

In Spring plant the turnip, 
In Summer the beet ; 
When harvest is over 
We sow the buckwheat 

One of the most attractive features of the rhymes is the way 
in which they utilize for the entertainment of the child, the 
same parts of the body as those used by our own grandmothers 
and nurses. We have in English two versions of rhymes for 
tickling the knee, similar to which is the following in Chinese : 

One grab silver, 
Two grabs gold, 
Three don't laugh, 
And you'll grow old 

While the tickling of the neck, and the various parts of the 
face, furnish material for a rhyme quite equal to our own “ fore- 
head bender,” or ‘‘ knock at the door, peep in,” the Chinese 
have it ; 

Knock at the door, 
See a face, 

Smell an odor, 
Hear a voice, 

Eat your dinner, 
Pull your chin, or, 
Ke chih, ke chih. 

The rhymes corresponding to our *‘ Little pig went to mar- 
ket,” are numerous and quite equal to our own, while the fin- 
gers are utilized in various ways to make rhymes correspond- 
ing to ** This is the church, this is the steeple,” etc. Indeed, I 
think those who are fariiiliar with the Chinese rhymes in the 
original will admit that they are quite equal toourown. That 
they are so in the translation we can scarcely venture to hope. 
It is seldom that a translation is equal to the original. They 
are, however, unique, and present a brighter and more attrac- 
tive view of Chinese character and life than anything we can 
say, or at least that we have said, about them. 


An English Christmas Party. 


HoweVER popular the time-honored Christmas-tree, with 
its brilliant lights and glittering tinsel and precious crop of 
gifts, may be to both old and young, a change in the manner 
of distributing the presents is sometimes welcome. The tub 
of bran with its hidden treasures is always a favorite with the 
little ones ; and who can stand aside and not be one of the ex 
cited, applauding youngsters when, after a great deal of thun- 
dering at the door, the jovial Santa Claus blusters into the 
room laden with his sackful of toys and sweetmeats ? 

Our illustration, by the well-known artist, Gordon H. 
Grant, pictures an English custom commonly called * fish- 
pond.” A green cloth is hung across one end of the room, and 
paper fish stuck upon it. Behind this are all the presents 
properly labeled according to their destined owners, and a 
few favored “ grown-ups ” whose duty it is to hook on the fish. 
As each of the anglers lowers the line over the screen, he or 
she addresses the mysterious beings bidden behind in the fol- 


lowing words : 
Here is a fisherman come to fish ‘ 
With rod, hook and bait, and an empty dish ; 
So, please, little fishes, come and be caught— 
Though my line is long, my patience is short. 
The bait consists of a card with the fisher’s name inscribed 


upon it, and some very queer-looking fish are caught thereby. 


Looks into New Books. 


VoLUMES made up of brief excerpts in poetry and prose 
from the writings of noted men and women are common 
enough, but it is seldom that a book of this sort appears 
in which the selections give evidence of such rare taste 
and fine discrimination as in the case of a small volume 
now before us, bearing the title, * Proverbial W isdom, 
compiled by Rey. A. N. Coleman, of No. 127 East 112th 
Street, New York. The proverbs, maxims, and ethical 
sentences contained in this book are the evident result of 
a wide and varied course of reading in ancient and modern 
literature, and cannot fail to give pleasure and profit to 
every thoughtful person who has the good fortune to ob- 
tain a copy. 


In the volume, “ Our Master’s Church,” Mr. Elmer 
Allen Bess endeavors to force upon public attention, 
through the medium of a story, certain fundamental 
principles derived from the teachings of Christ which he 
thinks would go far toward remedying existing evils in 
the church, in society, and the state. The principles are 
excellent in themselves, but their promulgation is not 
specially helped by Mr. Bess’s method of presentation. 
He. is a better preacher than a story-writer. The work, 
however, is not without decided literary merits, and the 
objects aimed at are worthy of all praise and encourage- 
ment. The Neely Company, Chicago and New York. 
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AMONG the loveliest port cities in the world, with a climate 


of perpetual beauty and balm, is Concepcion, Chil It hes 
between the Cordillera, of which Mt. Villarica, stupendous 
Aconcagua, are the crystal domes, and the Pacific Ocean, of 
living red sunsets and almost unbroken calms. Valparaiso 


f 


was so-called as being a *“* vale of Paradise,” but the plateau of 


Concepcion answers to the same description The lover of nat 
ure here finds the ideal of his heart, and rests content — nothing 
is wanting but continuance of life, and this is not wholly denied, 


for by a recent census of Chili there were found to be five hun 
dred people who claimed to be more than a hundred years old 

Iam about to relate a story told in part to me by another, 
but I give it in the first person, for stories read best in direct 
address 

About the time of the tragedy of Balmaceda, in the Argen 
tine consulate, to begin my story, I found myself in Chili, asa 
collector of birds and orchids for an English institution, I had 
need of money for my own education, and certain schools in 
England and Germany helped students by giving them com- 
missions to gather rare birds or plants in Brazil or in the 
valleys of the White Andes 
the Horn, on a tramp steamer, and in my search for rare birds 


So I went to Concepcion, around 


I met with an adventure that long haunted me, and that I al 
ways relate as one of my best stories in story-telling hours, 

[ took rooms in an English house on the Andalien, a slow 
and silent river that empties itself into the serene Bay of Con 
cepcion. The garden of the house, which was edged with my1 
tles, and fragrant with orange-trees, and filled with odorifer 
ous plants, shrubs, and flowers, was an enchantment to one from 
the gray northern lands. The house was one story high, broad 
and covered with tiles, and incased a patio with a fountain 
In the patio I made my first acquaintance with South Ameri 
can birds. The place flashed with golden and ruby wings, and 
the country around abounded witb singing groves of myrtles 
and laurels and odorous trees. 

I first studied the sea-birds, especially the white and the scar 
let flamingoes, whose legs are so long as to enable them to wade 
through lagoons of great depth. The Indians make their ball 
dresses from the gorgeous feathers of these aquatic birds. I 
found here a curious * child-bird,” which looked like a child in 
swaddling bands, and made collections of garcolas, whose feath 
ers are used for soldiers’ plumes. 

I here met with some specimens of a little bird called the 
pinguedas, about the size of a lime, which looked like polished 
gold. 


CHUN-CHUN. 


CHILIAN 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


ild hardly trust my eyes when I first saw this gem of 
the a 


W hat is that flying wonder I asked of Malone, my Eng- 


lish friend 
‘It lives on flowers and sips honey on the wing, and we only 
see it on the wing, in the sunshine 


‘**T must have specimens,” said I 

‘* Wait until we ride off to the mountains,” said he. ‘* These 
are gold and green Their orange heads shine like fire. The 
pinguedas of the mountains have tails that are lustrous like th 
head, and they look like flying fire. We will go to the ostrich 
plains.” 

It was in my journey to the plains where ostriches abound, 
and where | went with an exploring party who were testing 
copper ore, that I met with the adventure that I have to record. 

[ became separated from the exploring party and found 
myself in an untraveled country among glittering streams that 
flowed down from the white heights and crossed the-valley 
The unknown valley abounded with cherry-trees, whose boughs 
bent down to the earth with their weight of fruit. Here were 
also natural orchards, the apples of which in one place, having 
rolled down a bank in great abundance, choked a stream. The 
trees were filled with mountain birds 

Notwithstanding many calls from those riding ahead to 
‘* keep up,” I fell behind in these bird-haunted trees, I came 
at last to an unfordable river, was delayed, and found the liquid 
stars shining above me in the glimmering fringes of a short, 
semi-tropical twilight 

\ party of Indians came riding through the valley, I hailed 
them ; they halted and talked excitedly They spoke but one 
word that I could understand, which was ** Americano.” I 
answered ‘ Ingles,” but they either did not comprehend me 
or would not believe me 

The shadows were thickening. The Indians advanced and 
beckoned me to follow them. I could hardly do otherwise. 

As I rode after them, not knowing where I went, I could 
see that they regarded me with evil suspicions. Americans 
from the United States were not well received in a part of 
the country at the time, and even Indians partook of the pre 
vailing prejudice. 

As I flew along after the alert horsemen, my ear caught an- 
other word which I could understand. It was “ espia ” (spy). 

It caused my heart to bound. I could but ask the question, 
‘Am I a captive of hostile Indians, who regard me as an 


American spy in the interests of Balmaceda ?’ 





























Photograph, Copyrighted, 1900, by C. F. Ray, Asheville, N. C. 


The ’Possum 


De white folks loves de turkey meat, dey ‘low it's rich an’ game, 
An’ I'se seen common colored folks perfess to love de same. 
Dey talk about its juiciness an’ praise it to de sky, 

An’ tries to make you t’ink it’s f'om de barnyard up on high. 

De white folks sho’ am welcome to de turkey gobbler’s meat 
An’ dey kin keep on t'inkin’ dat it’s juicy, fine, an’ sweet, 

Dey appertites am dellikit an’ ha’d to please, I know, 

But gib dis nigger ‘possum while he tarries here below. 


You wants to hunt de ’possum on a da’k an’ chilly night, 

An’ take a pickaninny ‘long to hol’ de pine-knot light. 

You slouches in de bushes, jest as quiet as kiu be, 

Ontel you hear de ‘possum dog a-barkin’ ‘roun’ a tree. 

You listens, to befcertain, den you strikes a lively trot 

An’ runs wid all yo’ might ontel you reach de bressed spot. 
You clim’s up in de ‘simmon tree an’ shines de ‘possums eye, 
An’ onbeknowins to hisse’f you grabs him on de sly. 


and the Coon. 


Now ‘possum meat am allers fine, an’ mighty ha‘d to beat, 

But let dis nigger tell you how to make de ’possum sweet : 

You puts ‘im in a spider an’, to hol’ de sweetness down, 

You kivers ‘im wid ‘taters an’ you cooks ‘im "tel he brown. 

You carves ‘im wid a pocket-knife, an’ sarves ‘im while he hot, 
Wid good, ole-fashioned hoe-cakes, an’ wid gravy f’om de pot. 
You smack yo’ lips, kerjubous-like, an’ den you feasts an’ feasts— 
You neber does git tired ob de king ob all de beasts. 


De white folks sho’ am welcome to de turkey gobbler’s meat, 

An’ dey kin keep on thinkin’ dat it’s juicy, fine, an’ sweet. 

De coon, f'om down in Dixie, wants de ‘possum all de time, 

An’ he am boun’ to git ‘im, makes no differnce whar he clim’. 

Den gib dis nigger ‘possum, gib ‘im ‘possum ‘tel he die, 

An’ when he go to heab‘n let de ‘possum come on high; 

‘Cause ef dere ain't no ‘possum on de heab’nly bill-o’-fare, 

You bet yo’ bottom dollar dat dis coon won't linger dere. 
LawWRENcE PorcHEeR Hext. 


CHRISTMAS MYSTERY. 


We came to an open plain. Beyond it, in the far distance, 
towered the Sierras, and over all Aconcagua, like a silver plan 
et, rising out of the earth. Inever saw anything so glorious. 
The plain was alive with twinkling lights. I saw that I was 
being led to some Indian assembly, council or dance 

Around 


the great square were rows of houses, each of which was com- 


Trumpets sounded, drums beat as we approached 


posed of separate rooms, and could be taken apart and the 
rooms carried away. Here was primitive life, as in the days 
of the Araucanians, 

I was led into the midst of the square and was surrounded 
by stately horsemen. A tall Indian on horseback seemed to be 
the director of the ceremonies, like a cacique of old 

He ordered the horsemen to widen their circles, which they 
did, leaving me in the open meadow, near a standard which 
was surrounded by wine-flasks, stores of chickadrink, and the 
odd stuff for a feast. 

The tall horseman gave another order to widen the circle 
Then an Indian on horseback rode across the open circle and 
made a lunge at me with a spear as he passed. I saw that the act 
was a hostile one, His horse passed me with incredible swiftness. 

A silence filled the plain. Then there rose the blast of a rude 
trumpet, and I saw by the eyes of the multitude that the swift 
horseman was preparing to return. 

He was about to start. I could feel the air quiver with the 
He threw 
back his feet against the sides of his horse, and was borne like 


excitement of the Indians on horseback and on foot 
a cloudburst in a direct line toward me. I seemed to feel his 
coming in the current of the air. J prepared to leap from my 
horse as he should pass, when 

‘* Chun-chun !” 

What was that? The voice came from the open sky, where 
gray mists had been gathering from the bogs in the fen regions 
near the meadows, 

The horseman dropped, as if shot, at my horse’s feet. My 
own horse seemed to understand the sound, for I could feel his 
stout nerves tremble under me. The borsemen in the circle 
dropped from their horses, and I could see that the people of 
the encampment had thrown themselves upon the ground. A 
great and terrible silence fell upon all the assembly. I turned 
the head of my trembling animal and rode away. 

No one stopped me. 

What had happened? Had a god spoken? Had there been 
given to the Indian assembly some sacred message of the out- 
breaking of a volcano, or the coming of an earthquake ? Were 
these people suddenly swayed by some unaccountable super- 
stition? What was the voice I had heard, that all had heard, 
that even the horses had heard and seemed to comprehend, 
that had fallen from the heavens ? 

I found myself in a wooded district at last. 
way was the light of a cabin. I approached it and was met 
by an old Indian at the door. The Indian held a taper. Be 
hind him were a woman and children. 

As he saw me he started back and seized some weapon. He 
was greatly agitated. 

The cabin stood in a clearing under the open sky. The old 
Indian ventured to my horse’s head, turned it, lifted bis hand, 
which held a machete or cutlass, and pointed toward the 
mountains, with threatening words and gestures. 

I tried to explain to him in such Spanish as I could com- 
mand that I desired food and lodging. 

He understood me and burst intoa violent rage, and in his 
anger swung the machete about the horse’s head. He struck 
the poor animal, which reared in terror and began to bleed. 

I reined him away, and the freedom from the perils of the 
place caused him to leap ahead. I looked back. The man 
stood before the door, machete in air, and the woman beside 
him, torch in hand. The man shrieked, as if uttering impse- 
cations, when- 

** Chun-chun !” 


Near the open 


’ 


I felt my horse tremble again. The machete dropped from 
the man’s hand. The woman lifted her torch high in air and 
came running toward me. She clasped my feet and lifted 
ber band to gresn mine. 

The man followed her, bowing, hat in hand. He then knelt 
down, making the sign of the Cross. 

Suddenly his voice rose. 

‘** Son of the Cordillera,” he said, in Spanish, “‘ hail! All I 
have is yours. Return—the Heavens have said it.” 

I went back. The whole family seemed to be adoring me. 
Were there indeed gods in the air? ‘‘ Chun-chun!” What 
did that voice that seemed to fall from the sky mean ? 

It seemed to have been spoken for me. Why? How? I 
am not superstitious, but my heart felt a sudden gratitude to 
some unknown being that had appeared to have rendered me 
a protecting influence. 

I went into the cabin. Torches were lighted. I was served 
with all the luxuries that the Indian had stored, and was given 
a bed of guanaco skins. What had happened ? 

‘* What is the Chun-chun ?” I asked, as I was retiring. 

‘** The Chun-chun is the Chun-chun,” they answered, I got 
no further explanation. 

The morning was a glory. The great domes of Aconcagua, 
that are silver at night, were golden now, an uplifted sea of 
glass mingled with fire. 

** What is the Chun-chun ?” I asked, as I met the family. 

“Tt is the Chun-chun,” was the answer, 

I was served a hot breakfast by the woman, who offered me 
gifts, when the Indian mounted his mule and beckoned me to 
follow him. He told me that I was “‘ protected by wings,” and 
that he would lead me to the “ games.” The children followed 
me, offering me gifts of flowers and fruits. 

He led me back to the great meadows where I had been taken 
by the Indians the night before. Children came running after 
me, offering me ornaments of copper. 

The people were holding a festival. Children were running, 
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I. ANTICIPATION !|—CHRISTMAS EVE. Il. SATISFACTION !—CHRISTMAS MORN, 








give mea fire opal. 1 accepted the opal, when she lifted her 








hands and such a beautiful look as | shall never forget came 
into her face 

‘* Malone,” said I, ‘“‘this has been a serious business to me. 
What is the Chun-chun? What do these things mean ?”’ 

‘** No se,” he said in Spanish, then : 

‘*The Chun-chun is a bird—a night bird that no one ever 
saw—an angel bird, as it is supposed. His wings are never seen, 
but his voice or call will stop a battle, a dance—anything. The 
bird, or bat, or whatever it may be, utters a cry in the sky 
then, as is supposed, turns into a traveler or pilgrim, and all 
who hear the voice must give to the traveler whatever he 
usks, and every gift to the traveler will bring him a blessing 
from heaven The traveler represents Christ as a pilgrim. 
The Indians all obey the Chun-chun. You area Christ to-day 
The words chun-chun make a kind of Christmas for a travel 
er. They who hear the Chun-chun expect to meet a Christ- 
soul in the form of a pilgrim.” 

The crowd was swaying while we were speaking these hur 
ried words. The people came rushing toward me, some with 
garlands of myrtles, some with chickadrink, and some with 
ornaments of silver and gold. Had I had a chariot, I could 
not have carried away the gifts that were offered me. Never 
did I see a Christmas spirit like that. It all seemed like a 
Christmas pantomine or acted parable. 

The reader will ask, ** ls this story true ?”’ It is founded on 
a true incident. The legend of the Chun-chun, the bird that 
speaks and never is seen, but makes a Cirist pilgrim of one in 
need, is one of the most beautiful of the-superstitions of Chili, 
and many disasters have for generations been averted by the 
mysterious voice in the air known as the Chun-chun, the night 
bird that is heard, but never seen, and speaks for one in need. 

l rode away in search of the golden pinguedas on the ostrich 
plains, and no one ever beheld a more enriched figure for a 
Santa Claus, than I presented as I followed Malone away from 
the meadows of the festival, amid the shouts of ‘‘ chun-chun,” 
and I have often found myself dreaming as to what is the real 
solution of the mystery of the supposed night-bird of viewless 
III. CONSTERNATION !—THE BROKEN DOLL. wings, and the beautiful legend. 























up a steep. rocky hillside, foot-races to harden them for service 
in the maize fields or in war. 








In the open field the Indian men and women were playing a 
game of ball called La Chucca,. The men and women were try- 
ing to get the ball from each other and carry it to a mark by 
means of crooked sticks. There were seme fifty or more per- 
sons on each side, and the game had Lecume very exciting. 

There was a blast of the rude trumpet. The cacique, or 

; chief man, had seen me coming, and had given the signal to the 
trumpeter. The games stopped—the children’s on the bill, and 
La Chucca on the open meadows, 

All eyes were turned toward me, There went up a great 
shout. 

*‘Chun-chun !” 

The children came whirling down the rocks. The women 
in gay robes of bright feathers, too, began to whirl, and the 
horses to wheel, The ery of ‘‘¢ ‘hun-chun” set everything in 
motion. 

Amid this gay scene, under an azure sky of vivid sunlight, 
my English companions came riding down to the field. The 
dances ceased. 

‘** What finds you here ?’ asked Malone. 

‘* Bird-hunting,” Ianswered. ‘I got lost in a bend of the 
river and was captured.” 

‘* But the Indians are hailing you as though you were a god 


or achief. Do you know that they are hostile to our cause ?” 
: “T learned that last night, and that they were my enemies, 
but something seemed to change their feelings toward me.” 

** What, pray ?” 

“A voice.” 

** Whose ? 


“It came down.” 





‘From where, the mountains ?”’ 

‘*No; from the sky—from the floating mist under the stars.” 
A ‘** Have you gone out of your wits? What did the voice 
say ? 





* Chun-chun !” 
Malone lay back in his saddle and burst into a loud laugh, 
as did the other men. 


A little girl tumbled over before my horse in an effort to IV. COMPENSATION !|—THE NEW DOLL. 




















A CHRISTMAS TALE IN FOUR PARTS —PHOTOGRAPHED ESPECIALLY FOR “ Lestre’s WEEKLY” BY Miss BEN-Yusur 
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I. THE WISH-BONE. 























Il. THE WISH. 
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IL, THE WISHED-FOR RESULT. 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER AND ITS SEQUEL. 


TOLD IN THREE DRAWINGS.—Mapbe ESPECIALLY FoR ‘‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” By E. W. KEMBLE. 
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A LIVELY COUNTRY DANCE. 


Drawn BY D. C. HUTCHISON FoR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WBEKLY.”—{SEE PaGE 500.] 
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Unique Features of a 


Crry or Mexico, December 1st.—The signs of rejoicing over 
the birth of the infant Saviour, cause much the same heart-feel 
ing in all Christian lands. To one who has been away from 
the United States for a term of years the Christmas holidays 
there seem like a feverish rush, and the simple pleasures in- 
dulged in during the nine days of posadas in Mexico are 
returned to with a certain measure of relief and an indefin- 
able feeling that, perhaps, there is more here to make one 
realize the reason for so many manifestations of joy than in 
the home-land. 

Old and middle-aged Mexicans like to tell of the fine po 
sadas held when they were young. Thousands of dollars were 
sometimes spent on a single occasion, the favors being of silver 
and gold. But all customs here, except as regards fashions, 
are growing more simple, since the magnificent church proces 
sions have been probibited by the laws of reform from pass 
ing outside the church buildings—though in some of the dis 
tricts far from the capital city this law is not strictly enforced. 

A posada is an inn, and the idea pervading these festivities 
is that story, known to all the world, of Cassar Augustus, w ho, 
in the height of his power, wished to know the number of peo 
ple who bowed beneath his sceptre. In order to determine the 
fact he decreed that a census should be taken of all the nations 
composing the great Roman empire. To effect this, Augustus 
sent twenty-four commissioners to the different parts of his 
world. The edict commanded that every person, rich or poor, 
weak or strong, should go to the place of his birth or to the 
original place of his family, to have his or ber name inscribed 
in the Roman registry. 

Joseph and Mary, who were both of the royal house of 
David, went to the town of Bethlehem. They found it so full 
of people on the same mission that they wandered about the 
town for nine days seeking shelter. On the ninth day they 
were allowed to stay in the stable of a posada, and there the 
Nifio Santo, or Holy Child, was born. The posadas are held 
for nine evenings in commemoration of those weary days. 

On the 13th and 14th of December the visible preparations 
begin for the celebration. One side of the broad street of San 
Diego, on the west of the beautiful Aalameda, or public garden, 
where once stood one of the quemaduras, or burning-places, 
of the Inquisition, is devoted to evergreens, mosses, berries, 
and beautiful wild grasses brought from the mountain-sides by 
Indians, some of whom live among the spicy-smelling boughs 
with their families until their stock is disposed of. Fires of 
charcoal are built, and the family life goes on as serenely as in 
their little jacales at home. There is no heavy rent to pay, and 
no board-bills. The little jarras of pulque are passed from one 
to another, and each drinks as much as he wishes. There is no 
danger of rain, as Christmas falls in the dry season, so the 
Indians wrap their blankets around them, snuggle down among 
the greens, and sleep peacefully under the beautiful, cloudless 
sky of tropical blue, with southern stars shining brightly in 
the great heavenly dome above them. 

On the north side of the Alameda, in the street of San Juan 
de Dios (St. John of God), many curious things are exposed 
for sale in little stalls, or barracas—made of a few upright 
pieces, boards, and canvas. Such goodies! Candies, con- 
served fruits, bananas peeled and preserved, with an acid taste 
not agreeable to an unaccustomed palate ; orange-peel, can- 
died sweet potatoes, called ‘‘ Camotes de Santa Clara,” be- 
cause the nuns in the beautiful, rich convent of Santa Clara 
first made them to sell in order to gain more money for char- 
itable purposes. Mexicans may not have pumpkin-pies, but 
squashes — big ones— preserved in brown sugar, auswer the 
purpose. In fact, there is no end to the list of dulces in the 
barracas. 

Men and women sit by great piles of cavia, or sugar-cane, 
cut into convenient lengths to be peeled and chewed. Bushels 
and bushels of peanuts, or cacahuates, are deftly arranged on 
light wooden frames, with petates woven of grasses over them. 
To give the impression of even more than there are, the frames 
are often humped up in the middle. To bargain with the vend- 
ers is a science, for they have ideas of their own. Having 
sold one little measureful for six centavos or a medio is no 
reason the second measureful of the same size should go at 
the same price, so the buyer must frequently dicker over again 
for each measureful. 

In the barracas are marvelous little inns, with barn-yards 
and stables in which may be seen a tiny Babe in the manger, 
with toy live-stock standing about. 

There are toy trees for sale; cows, mules, burros, goats 
and sheep, cats and dogs; milkmaids, angels with gauzy 
wings, and stable boys ; tiny stars, and everything imagina- 
tion can suggest as suitable for such an occasion as a posada. 

Groups of figures represent Bible scenes: the appear- 
ance of the angel to Mary, the salutation of Mary to Eliza- 
beth ; the scene in the stable, the three wise men, with a star, 
going to worship the infant Saviour. In some groups the 
presents are borne by servants—in others a cunning little 
basket is carried by each one. Then there are the presentation 
of the gifts; the shepherds watching their flocks ; the flight 
into Egypt. Joseph is sometimes depicted as leading the 
mule on which Mary rode—in other groups a jaunty little 
angel, in short skirts and a star in his head-dress, leads, while 
Joseph walks behind with a little cudgel. All of these figures 
are made by extremely poor people. Usually the best are by 
Indians, who band down their art from one generation to 
another. 

Stalls of pottery add greatly to the attraction, and many 
buy their water-bottles and cooking-vessels during the Christ- 
mas novena, 

To the children the pefiatas are very important features of 
the season. Hung up in the barracas, or carried about swing- 
ing from poles on the shoulders of two persons if there are 
many pefiatas, or held singly, they represent men, women, 
goats, and other animals, beautiful flowers, immense chrysan- 
themums, giant roses and peonies, lovely dablias, nuns, monks 


Christmas in Mexico. 


in full costume, and graceful musical instruments. Clowns 
bang side by side with meek-looking nuns, and no profession 
is too sacred for a pefiata. Each figure contains an empty 
jar or pefiata of pottery, which is hidden by the decorations 
or costumes of colored tissue paper, most skillfully applied. 
The jars are to be filled with goodies and unbreakable toys for 
the posadas, 

On the 16th the nightly reunions begin, and selling is well 
under way. The cries of the venders are eloquent and often 
amusing: ‘* Sefioras y seflores, buy this beautiful pefiata to 
fill with dulces for the little ones you bave invited to your 
posada to-night.” ‘ Dulces!” ‘ Pasteles!” ‘* Datiles !” 
dates). ‘‘ Camotes de Santa Clara!” Then comes a shrill 

Rolls of very narrow silvery 
material which pops when broken are urged for sale—‘* Luz 
eléctrica !” 


cry, **Cafla y cacahuates !” 
The cries are usually musical and pleasing, and 
strangers find it bard to refuse the soft, pleading voices when 
a personal appeal is made. As evening comes on, torches add 
to the beauty of the scene ; the crowds grow dense and the 
venders more persistent. Handsome carriages with fine horses 
dash up, scattering the folk on foot. Ladies and gentlemen 
make their purchases and are off again with quantities of 
dainties and a great pefata, perhaps two or three, held by a 
footman or reposing by the cochero (coachman). Happy little 
faces look out of the carriage-windows and greet the purchases 
with merry—not very loud—shouts of welcome. 

Others come with their children, while servants carry bas- 
kets to be taken home full. Fathers and nurses hold up little 
ones to see the toys, and there are cries of admiration. ‘ Ab, 
papa, see the pretty Nifio Santo!” ‘ May I buy me a little 
Holy Child, papa ¢’ ‘ I see one that will fit in my cuna /” 

Some, too, carry their own baskets, and, as all over the 
world, there are many richer in children than baskets and 
wherewitb to fill them. Sometimes a small basket answers 
for a large flock of little ones, who feast their bright black 
eyes and exclaim over the beautiful, great pefiatas, and laugh 
at the funny ones worth dollars, but end by being gloriously 
happy with one at two reales (twenty-five centavos), or even 
one, selected after opinions have been asked and given by all 
concerned. 

Of course there are miserable homes where no sign of a 
posada is held, but Mexicans, rich and poor, are generous. 
No matter how dirty and ragged, every one is welcome in 
thefchurches, beautifully decorated, and at the nightly posadas 
held in them—though there the pefiatas are omitted, as the 
celebrations are entirely of a religious nature. But it is in 
them that the Nifio Santo is to be seen with the most beauti- 
ful surroundings. 

When friends have been invited to a posada the house is 
decorated with evergreens and mosses, flowers and tinsel, 
in allthe rooms and corridors. In one room is the scene in 
the stable of the inn of Bethlehem—tbe’stable-yard and serv- 
ants, the animals, trees, and plants ; groups of Biblical char- 
acters, little toy fountains. All that money can do to beautify 
the beginning of the ‘‘ old, old story” is done according to the 
taste and means of the host and hostess. The little manger, 
amid soft lights and rich draperies, stands ready for the Nifio 
Santo, 

A procession of the guests and family forms in another 
part of the house, and the pilgrims, or peregrinos, march two 
and two, led by one who carries the Babe. Singing sweet 
hymns and the litanies, they go through the house, winding in 
and out of the rooms and galleries. 

At last the wanderers stop at the door of the room in which 
is the manger. Two voices, representing Mary and Joseph, in 
a wailing hymn beg to be admitted. Voices within chant a 
denial. Finally a voice announces who they are that plead for 
shelter ; then the door is thrown open and the peregrinos are 
allowed to enter. The Babe is placed in the manger, often by 
a priest, and songs of rejoicing burst forth. 

In a few moments all is brightness and gayety. The 
pefiatas are next on the programme, though the details vary 
with the fancy of the host and hostess. 

In a convenient place the pefiata is suspended, and the little 
folk, and big ones who choose to take part in the merriment, 
are blindfolded, one at a time, turned around a time or two, 
then given a stick with which to break the jar, if possible. So 
many trials, then another tries. When one succeeds the con- 
tents fall to the floor, and a scramble follows to see who gets 
the most. Often the children give part of their portion to the 
poor little ones who have had nopefiata. In some old families 
there are evenings when the numerous servants partake of the 
joys of the posada and share in the souvenirs and refresh- 
ments provided. 

It is said that exporters of fine china in Europe have won- 
dered why so many exquisite small pieces are ordered from 
Mexico. If they could see the number used for serving the 
dainty sweets and given as souvenirs at the hundreds of po- 
sadas their wondering would cease. Seventy-five fell to one 
favorite girl last year. Besides those used for candies and 
sweets, are dainty figures, little receptacles for holy water, 
and many lovely bits for use or ornament. 

Services are held in the churches at midnight before the 
Navidad (Christmas, or birthday), and the many church-bells 
peal out the glad tidings that a Saviour is born. After the 
three Masses, which begin at midnight and are said amid 
clouds of incense and hundreds of candles, many return to 
their homes and before retiring partake of a banquet called 
Cena de Noche Buena (Christmas-eve supper). 

When the sun begins to throw a dim light over the eastern 
sky the sunrise Mass is held in each church, and those who 
have not attended the night services go to this. A beautiful 
procession goes slowly through the building chanting ‘‘ Blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord.” If the organist 
knows his duty the music of olden times rolls through the 
great cathedrals and churches with the Christmas hymns and 
chants. 


Christmas in the Country. 
(See Illustration.) 


In country homes, when Christmas winds 
Without are whistling eerily, 

Blithe friends will meet with laugh and song, 
By wood-fires blazing cheerily; 


Anon above the hoarser din 
Will shrill the joyous violin, 
And merry feet will throb in tune 
With hearts that dance as merrily. M. M 


Achievements of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


A CENTURY seems like a man, with all the characteristics of 
personality. Wecan tell what it was in given decades and di- 
visions ; we can measure it by decades and by periods ; by its 
four quarters or its three generations. The changes that have 
occurred since 1800 have been numerous, constant, radical, and 
permanent, in church and state, in this land and in all lands. 
Not a nation has failed to be revolutionized, by the agencies of 
peace or war, by causes that have been voluntary or involun- 
tary. Here are some of the notable achievements of the cen- 
tury : 


1. The closed doors of semi-civilized and pagan lands have been 
opened, In 1800, the doors were not only closed but tightly closed. 
This was true of China, India, Africa, Japan, Siam, Korea, and the 
islands of the sea. The non-Christian nations were hermit nations, 
although they were not so-called, by themselves, by Europeans or 
Americans. The effort to close the doors again is now made by 
China, but it will be a vain attempt. They will be kept open by 
force, if they are not allowed to remain open by concession and by 
treaty. This openness means vast internal and external changes, af- 
fecting commerce, trade, diplomacy, civilization, religion, and des- 
tiny. 

2. There has been a forward movement of Christian propagan- 
dism, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, usually styled home and 
foreign missions. The foreign movement started first, aroused the 
energies of the home churches, and expanded into a double move- 
ment, which meant expansion at home and abroad. The state 
churches, like the Lutheran and the Church of England, have en- 
gaged in the foreign movement, and they have comprehended the 
state in which they existed, so far as they were able. But the free 
churches, voluntary, independent, self-supporting, and self-govern- 
ing, have asserted themselves and secured a large contingent of 
their own nation. In the United States, the forward movement has 
been a westward movement, extending to the Pacific coast ; a south- 
ern movement in behalf of the colored people and the mountain 
whites ; an urban movement to reach the less favored immigrants 
from Europe and Asia, and a recovering movement to maintain the 
depleted towns and villages. 

3. There has been a reunion of denominations, a reunion after di- 
visions, and co-operation in practical philanthropy. The first mis- 
sionary societies organized in the United States were entitled unions, 
boards, American organizations. The tendency was to realize that 
union in which there is strength. Slavery and the war led to de- 
nominational divisions, some of which have been re-united ; others 
are still divided, although not much of asperity remains. But the 
Evangelical Alliance, the Y. M. C, A.,the W.C. T. U., the Y. P.S. C.E., 
the Salvation Army, and the International and World's Christian 
Conventions, have expressed union and co-operation. During the first 
fifty years of this century there were twenty-two schisms in the de- 
nominations of the United States, over questions of theology and 
church government. The Civil War occasioned further divisions, but 
recovery has occurred and the efforts to multiply denominations and 
willingness to add to them have subsided. 

4. There has been a vast increase in the wealth of the world. This 
is conceded. It does not need to be demonstrated. The only division 
of opinion about it relates to the question of proportion. Some say 
that all classes have shared in the increase, that rich and poor have 
grown richer; while others affirm that the rich have grown richer 
and the poor poorer. That the poor have grown richer, however, is 
beyond question. That they have had as large a share as they ought 
to have had in the general increase is doubted. The tendency has 
been to reduce their hours of labor, and to increase their wages, but 
discontent prevails and will prevail until they are given a greater 
proportion of the wealth of the world. Immense fortunes show that 
there is abundant room to give as a right to the poorer classes what 
is conferred in charity, in exhibitions of public spirit, and the estab- 
lishment of institutions for all classes or special classes. 

5. The facilities for intercommunication and travel have been mul- 
tiplied. The steam engine and the steamship, the telegraph, the ca- 
ble, the telephone, the electric power in manifold forms, have made 
travel and communication speedy and easy. The American conti- 
nent, in either direction, can be traversed in afew days. Mails are 
frequent from all parts of the world. Travelers who have girdled 
the world on a protracted vacation, or as an episode in their lives, 
are multiplying. A message can goround the worldinaday. Time 
and space, within given limits, are annihilated. The pressure of the 
hand upon an instrument repeats a message from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It took weeks and months and years, at the beginning of the 
century, to do what can now be done in seconds, minutes and hours. 

6. There have been marvelous discoveries and inventions. These 
include the utilities of the household, the processes of manufactures, 
and the arts of war. Specifically they include innumerable machines 
to replace hand and foot work, and increase productive capacity and 
output. All the natural sciences have been expanded and revolu- 
tionized. Many individuals have seen greater changes than they 
would have seen had they lived from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

7. The whole drift of the century has been democratic. France 
has become a republic. England’s monarch has become a social 
functionary more than a governmental, England's electorate has 
been greatly enlarged. The German Emperor and the Czar of 
Ruesia still maintain the divine right of kings, but they are a small 
minority among rulers, numerically considered. The United States 
has covered four-fifths of its career as an independeat country within 
this century, and it stands for government of the people by the 
people and for the people. No administration in any Occidental land 
can resist for long the popular will. 

8. There has been a wide diffusion of education and of literature, 
Common schools have multiplied. Sufficient education for the ordi- 
nary wants of life has been guaranteed, almost universally. The 
printing-presses now run day and night, to circulate knowledge, in 
the form of the penny press, the daily, the weekly, and the monthly 
publication; the cheap, but the valuable book. There is no longer a 
famine of knowledge, in nominally civilized countries. 


These are the chief good characteristics of the century, and 
it is the good characteristics that deserve to be noted and re- 
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membered. We do not forget that wars still prevaii, that 
criminals still abound, that there is corruption in high life and 
low life, that Mammon is the modern god of many men, that 
famine and plague survive, as in India and North China, that 
earthquakes, cyclones, cloudbursts and kindred violence in 
nature still do destructive work. But the golden age is nearer 
than it was one hundred years ago, and its approach is hasten 
ing in rapid ratio. It must be so, if there is a God and a 
future life ; and the voice of mankind and of the ages asserts 
belief in the Father Almighty, in the resurrection of the dead, 


and the life everlasting. JaMEs H. Ross. 


The « Hello”’ Girl. 
A MALE OPERATOR'S LAMENT. 


The management of a large telephone company has issued a strict 
order against any conversation over its line that is not upon business 
and paid for at the schedule rates.]— Exchange 

Tue “hello” girl on the talking wire 
Is a dashing maid I much admire ; 

Though I only know her by her voice, 
1 am sure she’s up-to-date and choice 


She may be blonde—perhaps brunette, 
Pretty, or freckled, or plain ; and yet 
When I hear her dulcet, brisk ** Hello !” 
It brings to my cheek a crimson glow. 


But now by an edict stern as the Shah's, 
Lam told to forezs (lg gw APSA EG: 


When, knowing + eas a tele waa 


g 
Her cooing ov -r “ae wire t egas — @ 


ea 
Often, when we were quite alone ‘ 
There v as tender talk on che telephone ; 
Our lips were much too far apart, 


But the wire was Cupid’s chosen dart. 


Though her bright laugh came from a distant State, 
It caused my heart to palpitate ; 

And her kiss (for sometimes a kiss was sent) 

Had somehow a solace of sweet content. 


You may think an osculation like this 
A Tantalus-torture devoid of bliss ; 
But now that its halo and hint have flown, 
Sullen and sad seems the telephone 
JOEL BENTON. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


{[NOTICt.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LEsLig’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answer- 
ing questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Cor- 
respondents should always inclose a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary Inquiries should refer only to matters directly 
connected with Wall Street interests. | 

Money rules the world. The stock exchange in Wail Street 
is a more practical factor in the preservation of the world’s 
peace than the Hague Conference is, or at least, has been up to 
date. The influence of capital on diplomacy is becoming more 
decisive every year. A remarkable article on this subject was 
recently printed in a German publication, from the pen of Mr. 
Von Siemens, the president of the Deutsche Bank, of Berlin. 
He recognizes the feeling of extreme unrest which has entered 
the world at the close of the nineteenth century and which ac- 
centuates the antagonism between Europe and America, based 
on the growingZcommercial competition between the new giant 
power of the west and ail the old conservative nations. Mr. 
Von Siemens declares that in these conditions an efficient stock 
exchange exerts a powerful influence, and occupies a position in 
peace equivalent to that of an army in war. 

Exchanges, he points out, prefer peace to war, for, while the 
latter brings large gains to a few, it entails losses upon the 
inultitudes. He refers tothe indisputable fact that during the 
past few years the warlike propensities of many governments 
have been curbed because of their failure to procure the neces 
sary funds required for hostilities. He tells how the first Rus- 
sian railroads were constructed with French money, and that 
when France became inimical to Russia, the promoters of the 
latter’s industrial enterprises secured financial aid in Berlin. 
This led to the establishment of a friendly feeling between Rus- 
sia and Germany. In turn, this feeling cooled with the shift- 
ing of Russian obligations from Berlin and their absorption by 
France; and as France’s power of absorbing Russian loans in- 
creased, the political friendship between the two countries 
grew stronger. Other instances of the power of the exchanges 
in severing and securing relations between the nations are 
given. 

The entire article is a surprising revelation of the potential- 
ity of the money power as the new century is about to dawn. 
Is it not well at this time, therefore, for us to appreciate that 
the stock exchange of New York, which has now assumed the 
first rank as a financial factor, exercises an influence favorable 
to the success of the nation in an industrial and commercial 
sense? That the public is beginning to take this view of the 
question is evidenced by the increasing interest manifested by 
investors everywhere in the business of the stock exchange. 
Every man who has accumulated money beyond his immediate 
needs, and who is looking for the best opportunity to make it 
an earning power, is turning to Wall street. 

It would be, indeed, strange if advantage were not taken in 
some instances of the credulity and the eagerness of the un- 
trained investor. He meets in Wall Street precisely the same 
sort of treatment that he} receives in a real-estate transac- 
tion or a horse trade. The man with whom he deals, always 
tries to get the better of him. While in other days Wall Street 
has been denounced as a gambling centre, in these times every 
one feels justified in buying and selling stocks and bonds. 
Transactions on the exchange are looked upon as entirely 
legitimate and proper. This broadening of the business of 
Wall Street has had not a little to do with the recent advance 
in the prices of stocks and bonds. Men have been in the 
market who never before had invested in Wall Street. The 
rise of two years ago with its phenomenal profits to those who 
shared in it, gave an extraordinary stimulus to speculation. 
Those who made large gains furnished stimulus to others whose 
moneys were in savings banks or in mortgages, and these made 


haste to seek opportunities for money-making in speculation 
So:ue succeeded, many failed. Yet the appetite for dealing 
in stocks thus created remains, and the hope of, some time, 
striking it right and making a quick profit lingers in the mind 
of even the most unsuccessful trader. 

That this is a situation pregnant with danger, I need not 
say. I have endeavored in this column during the past year to 
lean always to the conservative side, realizing that most of the 
inquiries addressed to me came from those who had not had ex 
tensive experience in Wall Street. It is a pleasure to know 
from the personal and confidential communications I have re 
ceived, that the advice thus given has, in many instances, been 
beneficial, and in some materially helpful. It is no less a pleas 
vre to be able to say that during the entire year I have had not 
one complaint from the thousands of correspondents who have 
written me, regarding the character of the results of the an 
swers I have given, freely, frankly, and honestly, to their ques 
tions. At this holiday season, when I feel, by reason of my 
very pleasant personal relations with the readers of this de 
partment, like wishing them all a Merry Christmas, I want to 
give them a word of general caution : You can deal in Wall 
Street with perfect safety if you deal with honest men. The 
honesty of a broker may be largely judged by the record he 
has made, You have no hope of success if you accept the at 
tractive, alluring, but absolutely deceptive offers constantly 
being made by sharks and sharpers, masquerading under high 
sounding corporate titles, or representing themselves as mem 
bers of all the exchanges, or in close affiliation"with leading 
financiers, and who offer to take your money and invest it iu 
sure things for a small percentage of your profits. 

Most of these sharpers pretend to deal with the Consolidated 
Exchange. None of them holdsa membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange, for the latter will not tolerate unfair or dis- 
honest methods. Neither will the Consolidated Exchange tol- 
erate these methods, and it has lately demonstrated its purpose 
to shake off and bar out a number of these ‘‘ discretionary,” 
“advisory,” and * syndicate ” fellows, who have been doing a 
large and profitable business at the expense of an honest and 
confiding clientele scattered throughout the country. The 
money in Wall Street is made only by those who deal patiently, 
carefully and knowingly. It is always safe to buy in periods 
of great depression, and it is always best to sell when the 
market is enjoying what is generally known as a “boom.” 
These periods of depression come at intervals, but one must 
wait for them patiently as investors always should wait for 
the best chance. The man who wishes to trade from day to 
day ought to make speculation a study. Otherwise, somebody 
will get the advantage of him, for the man who is on the 
ground can follow the situation much more closely and accu- 
rately than one who is not within sight of the tape. 

The country is fairly prosperous, and the expected passage of 
the Subsidy Bill and the probable decision to construct the Nic- 
aragua Canal may prove to be factors of enormous value 
in the development of trade and commerce. Good crops at good 
prices, continued large outputs of valuable minerals, an abund- 
ance of coal and iron at prices that will enable us to compete 
in the manufactured articles with other nations, and an abund 
ance of superfluous money for investment and speculation, are 
things that must all be considered, as we cast our eyes over the 
financial horizon at the opening of a new century. The grow 
ing demand for anti-trust legislation, and for the taxation and 
restriction of corporations, the ever-present disposition to in- 
vest surplus capital in competition with profitable enterprises, 
the possibilities of higher rates for money, in view of the 
world’s demand for gold, are also to be thought of as elements 
of importance on the other side in calculating the possibilities 
of the new year. 

The investor should bear in mind one fact, namely, that 
when stocks and bonds sold on Wall Street yield him no 
greater rate of interest and give him no better security than 
he can obtain outside of the exchange, the latter need have no 
special attractionfor him, There is a common level on which 
all business transactions must be had, and when that level is 
reached, new opportunities must be sought for elsewhere. I 
trust the coming year will deal bountifully with the readers of 
this department, and I assure them that the answers that I will 
make to their inquiries will be as unprejudiced and unbiased, 
as conscientious and sincere, as they have always been. 


“L.,” Chicago, Il.: (1) Ido not advise the sale of Pacific 
Mail. The controlling owners of the property have it in their 
power to make the stock still more valuable, (2) Do not ad 
vise the purchase of Rubber. 

** Clerk,” Norfolk, Va.: Among the low-priced stocks that 
I have recommended on declines, Southern Pacific, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Missouri Pacific, and Southern Railway, preferred, 
have been included. (2) I think an investment in Long Island 
Railway, at current prices, will eventually net a good profit. 

‘* Investor,” Portland, Me.: The outstanding capital stock 
of American Car and Foundry is $30,000,000 common and $30,- 
000,000 preferred, of American Ice, $25,000,000 common and 
$12,500,000 preferred; of American Linseed, $16,750,000 com- 
mon and the same amount of preferred. American Ice pays 
one per cent. quarterly, the preferred one and one-half per 
cent. quarterly. 

* G.,” Buffalo, N. Y.: The form of a call such as is sold by 
speculators on Wall Street is as follows (I omit the date): ‘* For 
value received the bearer may call on me on one day’s notice 
for shares of the stock, of the company, at 
_ per cent., any time in — days from date. All divi 
dends for which transfer-books close during said time go with 
the stock. Expires , 1900.” (Signature.) 

**R.,” Dover, Del.: The lowest prices during the current 
year were as follows: American Steel and Wire, 28!5; Atchi- 
son common, 185; preferred, 5844; Baltimore and Ohio com- 
mon, 554; Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 474<; Chesapeake and 
Ohio, 24; Norfolk and Western, 22°; St. Louis Southwestern, 
834; Southern Railway common. 10°<: Texas Pacific, 13: 
United States Leather common, 734. 

** Inquirer,” Hartford, Conn.: The common capital stock of 
the Royal Baking Comnany is $10,000,000. It was disposed of 
by its promoters at g74§ per share and at present prices yields 
a handsome profit, (2) A bonus of fifty per cent. of the com- 
mon stock of National Tuhe was given to everv subscription 
at par for the preferred. The bonus of Pressed Steel Car com- 
mon was 100 per cent.. and of Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Comnany ninetv per cent. : 

‘*Guardian,” Newark, N. J.: The United New Jersey Rail- 
road and Canal Company has been leased in perpetuity by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which guarantees ten per cent. divi- 
dends on the stock, pavable quarterly. The latest quotation 
for the stock is about 270 and interest. which would net the 
buyer about 3.68 per cent. This is a perfectly safe investment 
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for all time. (2) A bona netting nearly four and one-quarter per 
cent. is the general consolidated first mortgage five per cent. 
obligation of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, if 
bought around 115 

‘** Finance,” Des Moines, Ia : I regard the Third Avenue 
bonds at 104'¢ as a good investment. They pay only four per 
cent., but will probably sell higher. (2) I am not inclined to 
believe that the dividends on the preferred stock of American 
Linseed will be resumed very soon. The mere fact that they 
were paid, as the officers now confess, when money was needed 
and should have been held for the uses of the company, shows 
that the management has not been business-like. tt would 
have been better if no dividends bad been paid. There cer- 
tainly was no reason, except a speculative one, why as large 
a dividend as seven per cent. should bave been paid on the 
preferred. The whole thing has a bad look to me. 

b°S.,” San Francisco: One of the leading owners of Stand- 
ard Oil stock predicted a year ago that that stock would sell 
at $1,000 ashare before many months elapsed, but at present 
prices I do not like to advise its purchase for permanent in- 
vestment. The battle against the trusts in this country has 
only begun. Legislation inimical to their interests is contem- 
plated in many states and by the Federal government itself. 
The Standard Oil, whether fairly or unfairly, I need not say, 
has been regarded as the most powerful and aggressive of all 
trusts, and it will have to bear the brunt of the battle made 
against such organizations. What the effect of such repressive 
legislation may be, no one can tell. The future alone will dis- 
close it. Everything depends upon the temper of the people. 

** Banker,” Boston, Mass.: (1) It is wise to have your cash 
on hand ready for immediate investment, in case of a slump 
toward the close of the year or at the beginning of the new 
year, when, with the settlement of business affairs generally, 
there is always more or less of a disturbance in Wall street. 
(2) The rise in the value of leading railroad and industrial 
stocks and bonds since election is estimated at over half a bil- 
lion dollars. I haven’t any doubt that in some instances this 
rise has been more than we should have had on the merits of 
the case. (3) The enormousincrease in the bonds and stocks 
of many railroads during the past ten years shows where a 
great deal of the surplus earnings of the country has gone, and 
additional increases of stocks and bonds are rapidly absorbing 
the remainder, 1 am inclined to believe that money will be 
dearer rather than cheaper before spring. 

Industrial,” Atlanta, Ga.: The difficulty with the indus- 
trial stocks is that almost any one can enter into competition 
with most of them, even though the competition be on a small 
scale. Recently we have had hints of new tobacco-factories in 
competition with the trust, new cracker concerns, a large new 
sugar-refinery, new smelters, and new paper-factories. The 
Standard Oil's strength is due primarily to the fact that the 
company controls virtually the mineral-oil business of the 
United States, and is a potential factor in this business 
throughout the world. Secondly, it has at its head the ablest 
managers that can be found. An outsider would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to enter into competition with the Standard 
Oil, excepton a basis that would require an enormous amount of 
capital, When investing in jindustrials, therefore, it would be 
wise to [discriminate in favor of those in which competition 
cannot be easily created. 

‘* Reader,” Kansas City: One reason why I have faith in 
the future of Southern Pacific is because of its invulnerable 
position. I have read of the proposed new railroad from Salt 
Lake City to Los Angeles which the Senator Clark syndicate 
talks of building, but this will hurt the Southern Pacific less 
than any of the other transcontinental lines. The Southern 
Pacific controls its own line from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
It has its own Atlantic and Pacific steamship lines, it has the 
outlet to the Pacific coast from Ogden to San Francisco, and it 
controls all the railroads in the best valleys jin California. 1 
regard it, therefore, as a more valuable property even than 
Atchison, and its earnings justify the payment of dividends. 
The late Mr. Huntington was the foremost railroad man of his 
day, and if the vast Southern Pacific system which he organ 
ized so well is properly managed, it will prove to be a great 
money-maker. The projected Pacific steamship line of the 
Panama company would not be a very serious opposition to 
Pacific Mail, because the Southern Pacific could, and probably 
would, refuse to give its business to any but its own steamship 
line, and it virtually controls the freight situation in its 
direction. JASPER. 


For Sleeplessness 


TAKE HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. ’ 


Dr. Patrick Boot, Oxford, N. C., says: “It acts ad- 
mirably in insomnia, especially of old people and conva- 
lescents.” 


The Teething Period 
is the trying time in baby’s life. Proper feeding then is most 
essential. To secure uniformity of diet use Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Book, ‘ Babies,” free. Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co., New York. 


Vicor of mind and strength of body are attendant upon 
the use of Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. The 
great rejuvenator. At druggists’ and grocers’. 


Walked Out. 


On Foop, AFTER BEING Given Up. 


Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of food to give to 
people, particularly invalids, frequently causes much distress, 
whereas when one knows exactly the kind of food to give to 
quickly rebuild the brain and nerve centers, that knowledge 
can be made use of. 

A young Chicago woman says: ‘Other instances of the 
wonderful qualities possessed by Grape-Nuts food are shown in 
my grandmother’s and mother’s cases. Grandmother’s entire 
left side became totally paralyzed, from a ruptured capillary 
of the brain. The doctor said it would be impossible for her to 
live a week. She could not take ordinary food and we put 
her on Grape-Nuts, in an effort to do all for her we could. 

‘* To the astonishment of the doctor and the delight of all of 
us, she slowly rallied and recovered. It was pronounced the 
first case of the kind on record. The doctor said nothing could 
have produced this result but food. 

‘* We had been led to use Grape-Nuts because of the effect 
on mother. She has been troubled with a weak stomach all her 
life, and the last few years been gradually losing weight and 
strength. She has tried everything, almost, that has been rec- 
ommended by good authority, and until she used Grape-Nuts 
food, nothing seemed to do her any good. Since taking up 
Grape-Nuts she has been constantly improving until now she is 
free from any of the stomach troubles, and is strong and well. 
Please do not publish my name.” Name can be given by Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Deap branches fill the frosty pane, 
The clouds are thick and gray, 
The gusty wind is flaked with snow, 
And this is Christmas Day. 
He sits among bis pails and pans 

In lonely, patient woe, 
And thinks of all that "Cindy did 
But one short year ago. 


The cabin craves a woman's hand 
When he is at the plow; 

The dust is on the banjo strings— 
He never plays it now. 

Cold ashes choke the cheerless hearth, 
The clock forgets to chime, 

His shabby garments show the want 
Of ’Cindy’s stitch in time. 


A Christmas Fairy Story. 
By AILEEN ORR. 


THERE was once upon a time a little black boy called Billy. 
He had lived all his short life in a black camp with his parents 
and a number of other aborigines of the tribe. Billy had never 
been very kindly treated, and as he had a soft heart himself he 
sometimes felt it very much. 

Now one Christmas time, being left alone as usual, with no 
presents of any sort and no treat, he began to think of all the 
stories he had been told about the white children’s Christmas, 
and determined then and there to find out what it was really 
like. He had heard of the Christmas Hills in a country many 
miles off, and planned to go there, believing from their name 
that these must contain all the mysteries of Santa Claus and 
other joys from which be had always been isolated. 

With a loving farewell to his own mia-mia, the little shelter 
of branches which he had built for himself against the thunder- 
storms, he set off with only a piece of opossum skin hung round 
his waist for clothing and a boomerang in his hand. 

Billy journeyed for many hours, over paddocks and wire 
fences, wading bravely through creeks, water-holes and bracken 
undergrowth, where the snakes were very numerous and poi- 
sonous, till he found himself in a beautiful valley between a 
blue and a purple mountain. Approaching a vineyard, he 
asked an old gardener where the Christmas Hills lay. 

** Yonder,” said the man, pointing straight in front of them 
towards.the blue mountain ; *‘ this is Yarra Glen.” 

The little black boy was very hot and thirsty, for the sun had 
been beating fiercely upon him all the way along ; so he begged 
a few of the round juicy grapes which hung in rich profusion 
on the vines. 

‘By all means,” said the good-natured gardener, as he 
picked him the largest bunch he could find, ripe and inviting, 
with the bloom upon them. Billy thanked him, saying he 
hoped some time to be able to return his kindness, and taking 
the fruit he continued his way witb a light heart. 

As he climbed and climbed, rising higher and higher, the 
glen grew smaller and smaller below him, till he could not see 
the old man any more. Soon the hill became so steep and slip- 
pery that he was forced to draw himself up from tree to tree 


HIS LONELY CHRISTMAS. 


A Lonely Christmas. 


Oh, then the kettle on the fire 
A tale of comfort told ; 

The sweet potatoes burst their skins, 
And shone like virgin gold; 

And, best of all, across the board, 
In yonder empty place, 

Was ‘Cindy's gorgeous calico 
And broadly-smiling face, 


by holding first on to one branch and then another. Blue gum 
and wattles rose high above him in monotonous grandeur, till 
he began to wonder where the Christmas trees and stockings 
were, and how they grew. Feeling thirsty again, he was put- 
ting some more grapes into his mouth, when suddenly he per- 
ceived a poor old woman lying on the ground, looking very 
faint and ill. 

‘*Give me some, kind youth !” she gasped. ‘‘I have been 
sunstruck.” 

‘**But I have traveled many miles on foot and am parched 
with thirst,” said Billy. 

‘*T am dying,” groaned the other, feebly ; ‘‘ have pity 

Whereupon, moved to sympathy, be gave her all he had 
left 

To his astonishment, as she was eating them, she turned into 
a lovely fairy queen all dressed in soft, shimmery blue, the color 
of the sky. 

** As you have done me a service,” she said, ‘* I mean to re- 
ward you in the way you most want: You shall have a real 
Australian Christmas,” Billy was overjoyed, and at her bid 
ding followed her through the bush till they reached a won- 
derful garden filled with brilliant flowers and fruit which sur- 
passed his wildest dreams. Strawberries grew in masses all 
along the borders, and the trees were laden with luscious ripe 
peaches, nectarines, figs, and every other southern fruit he 
had ever thought or heard of, in or out of season. 

Here they entered, and the blue fairy summoned ten other 
little fairies, just Billy’s own size and age, to wait upon and en- 
tertain him. They were all in different colors,.so that as they 
flitted about him in the sunlight with their floating gossamer 
gowns they looked like a rainbow. 

* Feastfthe little darky boy, 
Give him pudding, fruit and toy; 
Sing and dance and merry make; 
Don't forget the Christmas cake 
For the doodly darky boy!” 

Having sung and danced for him, they then set the Christ- 
mas dinner on a long, narrow table out in the garden. There 
were strawberries and cream, and grape-cake, mince-pies 
(Gunsler made so many that Christmas he never missed those 
the fairies stole), chocolates, pineapple-dumplings, and last, but 
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She's dead and gone to glory now, 
And he is all alone; 

Salt tears are steeping with the tea, 
And bitter is the pone. 

Sad memories share his simple meal 
And ring the Christmas bells, 

And everything the urgent need 
Of tidy ’Cindy tells. 


He tries to think she only stepped 
A minute out of view. 

He cannot eat, but sets her chair 
With cups and plates for two. 

Old man, her feet have strayed too far 
Among the stars on high 

To travel back, and ‘Cindy keeps 
Her Christmas in the sky. 


Minna IRVING. 


most important, instead of a hot plum-pudding with holly, as 
the cold countries have, there was a huge ice-cream pudding, 
with precious stones instead of raisins through it, and a piece of 
yellow wattle blossoms stuck in the top. 

Five fairies sat at one side of the table and five at the other, 
while Billy sat at the foot and the blue queen at the head. They 
filled their glasses with magic wine, so that all who drank 
would be lucky all the new year round. Each fairy’s wine 
matched her dress: the green one had green wine, the pink 
one pink wine, and the purple fairy purple wine, and so on 
till it came to Billy, and his was black with a crimson light in 
it, and he thought it more delicious than anything he had ever 
tasted. Then they were given each a large slice of the grape- 
cake, and afterward anything they wanted till they had appetite 
left for only the ice-pudding, which on such a hot day was most 
refreshing. Each fairy found in her share a precious stone 
again to match her dress. The yellow fairy got a topaz, the 
heliotrope an amethyst, the blue a sapphire, and so on till it 
came to Billy, who, after eating for some time, suddenly closed 
his white teeth upon something very hard, and taking it out 
and looking at it found it was an opal, with every one of the 
fairy colors combined gleaming in it, 

All the fairies gathered round him and exclaimed : “ That is 
a magic opal, and the owner of it will some day become chief 
of his tribe.” Hearing this, he put it in his mouth under his 
tongue for safety, for, as he had no clothes, of course he had no 
pocket. The fairies then, seeing he had no stocking to hang up, 
presented him instead, for a Christmas-box, with a new boom- 
erang, telling him it was a charmed one, so that whenever he 
wanted anything he had only to throw the weapon high into 
the air and it would return with the object of his choice and 
lay it at his feet. 

But, alas ! there was a wicked little goblin peeping through 
from the bough of a peach-tree, and though he had not heard 
about or seen the boomerang, he had caught all regarding the 
magic opal, and had seen Billy place it under his tongue. So 
when the little black boy had bidden good-bye, thanking the 
fairies for his Christmas feast, and started home again, he was 
waylaid in the bush by the evil goblin, who had followed him 
out of the garden to rob him. Billy refused to give up his 
stone and cried for help, but the goblin knocked bim down and 
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A SMILING Y‘ 


)UNG NEW-YORKER. 
Photographed by Rockwood. 






































A CUTE LITTLE ALBANIAN, 
Photographed by Pirie Macdonald. 
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COMING BUDS 





‘* RING- A-RING-A-ROSY ”’ BY SOME OF NEW YORK’S 


Photographed hu Roekwood.- Copyright 1900 

































A CHARMING ST. LOUIS MISS—MARIE HILL. 
Photographed by J, C. Strauss, 
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MASTER ROBERT MOORR, JR., AND MISS BALDWIN, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Photographed by G. Moses & Son. 


























A TYPICAL 8ST. LOUIS BOY. 
MASTER PAUL AGLAR. 
Photographed by J C. Strauss. 































A CINCINNATI FAVORITE. 
Photographed by Bellsmith. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


A SWEET ALBANIAN. BOSTON’S SAILOR LASSIE—ALICE WHEELER, 
Photographed by Pirie Macdonald. 


Photographed by Elmer Chickering. 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS. 


TYPES OF HANDSOME AMERICAN CHILDREN.—PsoTOGRAPHED aT SOME OF THE LEADING STUDIOS OF THE UntTED STATES. 
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Then the wicked 


stole the ma 


1iousness. 
uth 


fast 


opal, 
as he When 
noticed that the opal 


creature I 


and ran could 


poor Billy recov l he soon 


was gone and had taken it, but be was 


in despair of ev ding it again, so, sitting miser- 


ably on the gt ypened his mouth wide and 


But this he soon realized was 


useless thing _do, Just 


which | had 


cried long and 


then he spied his 


the 


@ silly 
rotten, on 
the 


boomerang, 
ground 
fairy had tok 
his feet, 


Away it 


quite 


remembering what blue 


picked it up 


skillfully high 


near Dy 
1 him, he 


he threw it 


anu 


and, Jumping to 


into the air 


vithout touching the and sure 


swung ¥ trees 
just 
it of 
carried it back to 
Billy shouted for 


his mouth he took 


enough, as the goblin, a couple of miles off, was 


iunder, the boomel 
his 


righttul 


admiring Os } 
his hand before very eves and 
the feet of 


and putting it 


its owner, 


JoY once more in 


his wonderful toy under his arm and sped down the 


hill. When he reached the vineyard be saw the gar- 
him what he would 


the 


dener still at work ; so 
most like as a token of 
old looked up 
‘* There is not much a little fellow like you could do 


asking 


gratitude for grapes, the 


man him and down, and answered, 


for me.’ 


‘I can do my best,” said Billy, with twinkling 


eyes. 

‘*There is only one thing I want,” said the gar- 
dener, sadly, ‘‘and that is the little daughter I lost 
in the bush agyear ago.” 

No sooner said than the boomerang went whiz- 
zing through the air as before, and in a few moments 
floating 
with a little fair-headed child seated happily and 


With joy too deep for words the old 


came swiftly back through the blue haze 
safely upon it 
man clasped her in his arms, and Billy triumph 
autly left 
over paddock and fence till at 
back in the bl: 


aborigine companions were 


them together and journeyed on again 
last he found himself 
‘*k camp where his little mia-mia and 
When they found how 
throw, and the 
things the back, 

very popular and rich that they at length made him 
chief of the tribe little 
black girl with the tightes 


successfully he could wonderful 


boomerang brought he grew so 


Then he married a sweet 
ny black curls and the 
blackest possible eyes Round her neck he hung the 
magic opal, and as she wore it always they lived 
happily ever afterward. 
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WATCHING FOR SANTA CLAUS.—PnHo 


LETTER TO 
ny 


NTA CLAUS, 
THE MISSES SELBY, NEW YorK. 


}RAPHED FOR “ LESLIE’s WEEKLY.” 


Books for the Holidays. 


For the aged—Scott’s ‘‘ Old Mortality.’ 
For the engineer 
For the 

Books.” 
For 


pers 


A volume of Burns 


accountant Lowell’s ‘*‘ Among 


the tramp —Thackeray’s toundabout 


Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The Scarlet 


* the sign-painter 


For the pawnbroker — Dickens’s ‘“‘ Our Mutual 
Friend.” 
For the man with an elephant on his hands 
wer’s ‘* What Will He Do with It 
For the Dr 


archs Retired from Business.” 


retired coal-dealer Doran’s ‘**‘ Mon 


The Fruits 


OF COFFEE-DRINKING, 


*“*THe fruits or results, in my of coffee 


drinking were sallow complexion, almost total loss 


case, 


of appetite, as well as sleeplessness and sluggish cir- 
culation. 
‘* 1 was also very bilious and co: stipated most of 


the time for eight and became so nervous 


that [ was unable to do any mental! labor and was 


years, 


fast approaching a condition where there would 
have been no help for me 

‘Il am convinced that if I had continued using 
coffee much longer the result would have been a 
total mental and physical wreck. 

‘*T sometimes think that the all-wise Providence 
looks after us in trouble ; at any rate, when I was 
in despair a friend urged me to give up coffee eu 
tirely and use Postum, giving the reasons why. It 
was bard for me to believe that so common a bev 
erage as coffee was the cause of my trouble, but | 
made the change, and from the first trial experi 
enced a benefit and improvement. My complexion 
has improved, the nervousness is gone, as well as the 
bilious trouble and sleeplessness, and I am com- 
pletely cured of sluggish circulation In fact, I 
well, and the return to health has been directly 


am 


traced to leaving off coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee. I Postum to all coffee wrecks 
without a single James D. Kimball, 
Isabella Street, Northampton, M: 


recommend 
reservation.’ 


iss. 
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ife Insurance, Its Service and Its Leadership. 


By DARWIN P. 


(From the New York * Indep ndent,”” November 22d, 1900.) 


LifE insurance, as it first took form, was a prophecy of the 
day when man’s outlook would be as wide as the world : it was 
the expression of an idea that was peaceable, unselfisb, and 
wise, yet having withal a militant side 

Under certain great leaders this beneficent idea not only 
prophesied, but fought. It preached the doctrine of human 
fraternity, and at the same time vigorously attacked the prej 
udices, the vices, and the provincialisms that scatter and embit- 
ter men and retard progress 

With the beginning of the twentieth century the period of 
prophecy draws to a close, and the militant period, the time of 
command and leadership, begins. 

Earlier than the middle of the nineteenth century there was 
little place in the world even for the voice of prophecy. Man 
and his ideas, man and his hopes, man and his conception of 
the world, was still too provincial, too superstitious, and too 
Something like fifty years ago man really began to 
jefore that, he looked at the 
confines of a single State as we now look at the entire world : 


small. 
assume mastery over the earth 


he regarded the world as we now regard the solar system 
Within two generations the world has so shrunk—or, rather, 
man has so expanded—that the mysteries, the superstitions, the 
fears, and the enmities of earlier days have measurably van 
The monsters that lived beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
have all been slain ; 


ished 
the passage to India has been discovered 
At last man has, intelligently, physical dominion over the 
earth 

Splendid as all this is from a material standpoint, it repre 
sents only the beginning of things for life insurance. Free in 
tercourse between nations, internationai honor of the highest 
type in commercial affairs, power of almost instantaneous com 
munication between all parts of the world—all these are neces 
sary preliminaries, but all these are chiefly physical, and the best 
part of the great conquest which life insurance shall some day 
record will be its moral achievements. The marvelous physical 
conquest of the earth by man during the past fifty years has 
completely outstripped bis moral and mental progress during 
the same period. A moral idea generates slowly; physical 
revolution may come inaday. For example, steam and elec 
tricity have within our generation almost literally reproduced 
the wonder of the old Greek myth, in that, like Minerva, they 
have sprung into being full armed. Their accomplishments 
have been so tremendous and so rapid that the world hasn’t 
had time to readjust itself to the new conditions and to consider 
their true significance. As yet these new forces have chiefly 
wrought physical, and not mental or moral, changes. Where 
prejudice or fear existed they have not much lessened either 
They have brought all the world face to face; but whether this 
action bas tended immediately to decrease human suffering, to 
decrease the probabilities of war, or to increase them, is a ques 
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tion. Of themselves, they have not reformed (and probably 
will not) a condition that bas existed from the time when man 
first took up his struggle for existence. From the beginning 
man’s conflict with nature, with wild beasts, and with disease 
Steam and 
Every 
step in human progress, every gain in physical power, every 


was not so fierce as his conflict with other men 


electricity have, perhaps, intensified that condition 


improvement in moral outlook, every institution erected (each 
achieved at a cost of untold suffering), has become in time a 
citadel to be battered down with fresh loss and new suffering, 
in order that better conditions, a wider moral outlook, and 
more beneficent institutions might come into being. No page 
of human history is yet written which tells of material progress 
without attendant destruction of human life, or, at best, with- 
out setting man against man in bitter feud sooner or later 
Slings and bows and arrows and knives have yielded to steel- 
clad ships and Mauser rifles, but the fight goes on—indeed, goes 
on to more deadly purpose. To believe that a radical change in 
these conditions will not some day be brought about, is to de 
spair of the future of the buman race. The conditions for that 
change are probably close at hand. We are, however, still 
drunk with the glory of the physical conquest of nature; we 
are yet thrilling with the sense of power that comes from 
thinking of the earth as entirely within our comprehension, of 
realizing that our knowledge not only grips it in our palm, but 
goes out intelligently into the vast spaces that surround it 
This ecstasy will pass; a soberer condition of mind will follow. 
We shall recognize finally that all this is a means to an end 
only. 

With the beginning of this condition of mind the period of 
prophecy in life insurance will pass away, the period of its more 
serious work will begin. That work, with relation to the ma 
terial and moral governance of the world, will not be unlike the 
unwelcome doctrine laid down in spiritual matters two thou- 
sand years ago. Then the idea that salvation was not for a few 
chosen people, but for all mankind, was so unwelcome that it 
could only be adequately put down by the scenes on Calvary 
Life insurance is about to pass out of that portion of its history 
in which it bas struggled and pleaded. It, too, has been pleac 
ing for an unwelcome doctrine ; the doctrine that, in spite of 
race and religious hatreds, in spite of color, climate, or the am 
bition of so-called statesmen, man has no natural reason to hate 
his fellow-man ; on the contrary, he has a community of inter 
est with all other men. This doctrine has not been welcome to 
the vicious, to the intemperate, to the improvident. It has not 
been too welcome to those who try, by appeals to national 
pride, to fan the flame of hate against other men called ‘ for 
elgners ” 

Life insurance in its period of pleading has had enemies 
within, too, as well as foes without. The force of its doctrine 
has not infrequently been weakened by the action of those of 
its household-men who professed its faith, but understood not 
its doctrine ; men who failed utterly to comprehend its scope ; 
men who desired a “ little” world and small things; men who 
have carped at and criticised those who believed in a broader 
theory. So-called servants of our faith have foretold disaster 
to those who undertook to preach the Gospel of universal pru 
dence ; they have even appealed to the prejudices that tend to 
make all men reactionaries. But against foes within and ene 
mies without, life insurance has been spreading over the earth 
like the coming of the light of a new day. It has gathered its 
armies from beyond every sea, but chiefly from wherever the 
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Life insurance to-day is the very spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon race ; its methods are masterful ; it seeks 
to meet and mingle witb all men ; it learns and it teaches ; but 
chiefly, it has an ideal, for which it strenuously labors. Like 
the Anglo-Saxon race, life insurance has not waited for the 
times to come right: it has forced the hand of Time; it has 
called into use the best organizing ability, the broadest cour- 
age, the best business methods ; it has grown more and more 
insistent, more and more militant, more and more dominant, 
more and more successful and useful; it has taught men how to 
link together not only the strength of individuals, but the im- 
measurable strength of generations, and in preaching that gospel 
it bas come in itself to illustrate the power which it taught men 
to use. The very law which made men better when they in 
sured their lives has made life insurance mighty with the lapse 
of years. We have heretofore thought almost exclusively of its 
moral and beneficent side; hereafter we shall think more of 
what we may call its physical side, of the enormous force 
which it will be compelled (whether it would or not) hereafter 
to exercise in the affairs of men 

It has come to be an axiom in war that the nation wins 
which has the longest purse. No group of men on earth to-day, 
organized for an industrial purpose, or organized for a civic 
purpose, has behind it, dedicated to a single use, such vast ac 
cumulations of wealth as have they who make up the army of 
the insured. 

The most impressive thing in the world at the dawn of the 
twentieth century of Christian civilization is the vast strength 
of the forces that are ready to make its history. In no pre 
vious century of this era, or of any era, has there been such or 
ganized power, such command over the forces of nature, such 
centralization of men. Among all the forces that will enter 
into the contests of this new and great arena, there is no moral 
force to compare with life insurance; and from a physical 
standpoint, which of all the giants of the new century will dare 
to measure strength with this Hercules ? 

The power of life insurance, both morally and physically, is 
unlike the power of any other institution ever erected by mor- 
tal hands. No progressive condition can menace it; no ad- 
vance in humanity can bring about its destruction. In the 
coming century there will be fighting on many fields; there 
will be a vast sacrifice of human life, an untold waste of buman 
effort. Civic organizations that in other days led the world to 
a higher level will in turn be crushed and destroyed, because 
new forces and new and better men demand a better State and 
better governments. Religions will clash, and the old war be- 
tween science and revealed truth will go merrily on. 

Without destroying any good thing now existing, without 
halting or impeding the advancement of any new truth, with- 
out waste, life insurance will go on. 

Only degeneration in the moral fibre of the world can shrink 
its beneficence and paralyze its aggressive strength. 

In the light of the glorious picture which the world presents 
as the old century closes, who shall prophesy reaction in the 
new century ¢ Progress is in the very air we breathe. Fear is 
fleeing away. As fear and superstition and hate and prejudice 
against ‘‘ foreigners” and all kinds of provincialism grow less, 
the leadership of life insurance will become more pronounced. 

Life insurance is a strong city and a sword of fire. It holds 
in a vast citadel of conservatism the ambitions and the hopes 
that run through the notes of every wedding-march, that clus- 
ter about every cradle. It has, too, in its treasure-house secure- 
ly locked the commercial faith of men, of cities, of States, and 
of nations. 

Its doctrine compelled it to preach and prophesy in the nine- 
teenth century; its power and place will compel it to lead in the 
twentieth century. 


Anglo-Saxon dwells 
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CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Facsimile Signature 


SUBSTITUTION THE ORDER 
OF THE DAY, 


DON’T HESITATE 
TO ASK FOR CARTER’S. 
SEE YOU GET CARTER’S. 
TAKE NOTHING BUT CARTER’S. 
INSIST ON HAVING GARTER’S. 
THE ONLY PERFECT LIVER PILL. 
SURE CURE SICK HEADACHE, 
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LIFE INSURANCE AT THE 


THE developmeut of the business of life insurance, especially 
in the United States, during the present century, for the most 
part during the closing balf of the century, bas been amazing 
A single illustration is sufficient to demonstrate the truth of 
this statement. The oldest of the active life-insurance compa 
nies in America is The Mutual Life, of New York. It is also the 
largest, and was incorporated on the 12th of April, 1542, and 
began business February Ist, 1848, without capital, but simply 
on the mutual system, a few men of substance agreeing among 
themselves to take out policies aggregating a million dollars of 
insurance, if a company should be formed 

The premiums paid by these subscribers formed the initial 
fund, by the aid of which the future success of the company 
was established. Then, as now, some of the foremost men in 
New York were among the directing minds of the organization, 
for the incorporators included William H. Aspinwall, James 
S. Wadsworth, Philip S. Van Rensselaer, John V. L. Pruyn, 
Thomas W. Olcott, Robert B. Minturn, Rufus L. Lord, Henry 
Brevoort, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and Gouverneur M. Wilkins. 
Mr. Alfred Pell was credited with the idea of forming the com 
pany, and the first policy issued was to Thomas N. Ayres, a 
broker of New York, the premium of which was $105.50, The 
lapsing of this policy left its premium as the financial begin 
ning of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 

The first year’s business in 1843 showed that $37,293.90 had 
been received for premiums on 470 policies issued. The second 
vear the policies increased by fifty per cent., and the third year 
they aggregated over a thousand. Every policy paid showed 
such a handsome profit that the company from the outset be- 
came very popular, and its popularity has never waned. Its 
wonderful growth under its four presidents, beginning with 
Morris Robinson, up to the present successful administration of 
President Richard A. McCurdy, will be realized by a simple 
statement revealing the growth of the assets. In 1844 they 
In 1848, at the close of President Robinson’s ad 
ministration, they had increased to nearly $564,000. In 1852, 
under President Collins, they had reached $1,627,000. In 1584, 
under President Winston, they were over $100,000,000, and at 


were $32,511. 


the close of last year the cash assets belonging exclusively to 
policy-holders aggregated the enormous sum of $300,000,000, 
while the insurance in force reached the almost incalculable 
amount of $1,000,000,000. 

The best proof of the success of the mutual plan of life in 
surance, so successfully and conscientiously followed by this 
great company, is disclosed by the fact that from the date of 
its organization up to the close of last year it received from 
policy-holders nearly $732,000,000, and paid back to them or 
still holds in trust for future payments, the magnificent amount 
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employed; adoption of long deferred periods of repayment or 
distribution; recognition of the fact that insurance must be 
conducted on a paying basis, just like any other business that 
succeeds; in fine, a continuously productive union of the capital 
of the intelligent policy-holder and the skilled labor of the ex 
perienced and successful life underwriter, supported by highly 
instructed and organized agency forces—these to-day are dem 
onstrating the possibilities of insurance in ways till recently 
not fully understood, and it is to these that we must look for 
even greater developments in the future.” 

The Mutual Life has always prided itself most justly, not 
only on its success, which has given it a prestige unrivaled in 
the world, but also on the high character of its management. 
Among the active officers are Robert A. Granniss, for many 
years its Vice-President ; Walter R. Gillette, M. D., the General 
Manager; Dr. Emory McClintock, Actuary; Frederic Crom 
well, Treasurer, and William J. Easton, Secretary. The Board 
of Trustees includes some of the most noted men in the financial 
and professional circles of the country, among them William 
Rockefeller, William C. Whitney, Stuyvesant Fish, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Elbridge T. Gerry, United States Senator William 
J. Sewell, Charles Lanier, Oliver Harriman, Robert Olyphant, 
Henry H. Rogers, and George F. Baker, of New York ; Dudley 
Olcott, of Albany, and Rufus W. Peckham, of the United 
States Supreme Court. It is not surprising that The Mutual 
Life is given the preference for insurance by men of great 
wealth as well as by the masses. 

Another fact of interest to the general public is the careful 
and accurate manner in which The Mutual Life, from year to 
year, gives in its annual report not only a full statement of its 
business, but also a complete and exhaustive statement of its 
assets and liabilities, and of all the facts specially interesting 
to its members. It issues all approved forms of policies, and 
every one of its 400,000 policy-holders is directly represented in 
its management. The largest single policy ever written, that 
on the life of George W. Vanderbilt for $1,000,000, was issued 
by The Mutual Life. It has the confidence of men of the high- 
est standing in the business world, and has received the largest 
single payment as a policy premium ever made to a life-insurance 
company, namely, a check for $578,345 on account of the Have- 
meyer family of New York. Mr. Samuel Newhouse, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, paid to The Mutual Life a single premium of 
$233,828 for two policy contracts. Mr. James J. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern Railway, paid to the company a single 
premium of $136,350. An English gentleman deposited with 
the company’s London agent eighty-six thousand, twenty-nine 
pounds and five shillings—or nearly $430,000, or something over 
two millions of francs, for an annuity on his life. It paid to 
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of $816,000,000. It is not surprising that The Mutual Life has 
more insurance in force in the United States and Canada than 
any %ther company. Its success is due in great measure to 
the fact that its president has fixed and determined business 
principles to which he yields unvarying obedience. What these 
principles are may be inferred from a single excerpt from an 
interesting and exhaustive treatment of the subject of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Insurance and Its Possibilities,” by Mr. McCurdy, in which 
he says : 

“Wise management freed from antiquated precedent and 
dead tradition: accumulation superimposed upon indemnity; 
legitimate methods of increasing accumulation systematically 


Mr. Thomas Dolan, of Philadelphia, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, $120,987.25. This 
was paid on a matured endowment policy, being the largest 
amount ever received by a living policy-holder. 

The annual premium income of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, for new policies issued in England is 
—with three exceptions—larger than the sum derived by any 
English company for a like purpose. The marvelous success of 
the company is owing to the fact that its safety is beyond per- 
adventure, that all proper claims against it are promptly paid, 
and that the interests of all 1ts members are justly and impar- 
tially considered. If, as has been truthfully stated, the best 


company is the compary which does the most good, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York deserves the reputa 
tion it has wortbily worn and worthily wears. 


A Novel Plan To Aid 
Church and Charitable Work. 


THE recent organization of the Church Endowment Society 
bids fair to add greatly to the success of the work of churches 
and charities in the century about to open. This Society bas 
for its purpose the endowment of churches and benevolent and 
charitable institutions, and the relief of these from debt by a 


simple plan of life insurance. By this method the exact results 
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and the time in which they can be achieved can be definitely 
determined. Those who support the new idea have simply to 
make the small annual payments required for life insurance for 
the benefit of the enterprise in which they are specially inter- 
ested. Thus the task of endowing or relieving such enterprises 
from debt is made comparatively easy and absolutely certain. 

In other countries the endowment of the churches and of 
charitable institutions is common, and in this country the new 
plan has met with suck wide favor that there 1s little doubt 
that it will yield the most practical results wherever tried. 
The Church Endowment Society affords every one, whether of 
moderate means or of great wealth, an easy opportunity to give 
practical expression to a benevolent purpose. If a parish church 
is in debt and a certain number of the members of the congre- 
gation or outside friends can be prevailed upon to insure their 
lives to a sufficient amount to liquidate that indebtedness, an easy 
method is at once opened for freeing the parish of its incum- 
brance. Cathedrals, churches, and charitable and religious 
buildings built upon an extensive scale might thus, within a 
certain number of years, be able to take up ali the indebtedness 
caused by their erection. 

The Church Endowment Society bas some of the most emi- 
nent leaders and members of the Episcopal Church in its man 
agement. Its patron is the Right Rev. T. M. Clark, Presiding 
Bishop of the Church, and its president the Right Rev. W. F. 
Adams, Bishop of Easton, Md. Its board of trustees includes 
the Hon. Levi P. Morton and Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, of New 
York. Its treasurer is Mr. William A. Duer, of New York, 
and its Secretary-General is the Rev. E. W. Hunter, rector of 
St. Anna’s Church, New Orleans. The Business Manager may 
be addressed at the Church Mission House, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, New York. In each large town or city 
local boards are being established to advise with any who may 
wish to consult them, and the Secretary-General, the Rev. E. 
W. Hunter, whose address is 1252 Esplanade Avenue, New Or- 
leans, is ready at any time to answer inquiries personally or by 
correspondence. 

The strongest indorsements have been given to this new 
movement to lift the burdens from churches and benevolent 
and charitable enterprises. Bishop Potter, of New York, says: 
‘*The Church Endowment Society has my hearty sympathy, 
and I recognize the practical value of the idea upon which it is 
based, by means of which life insurance is made effective to the 
end which is had in view.” Bishop Huntington, of central New 
York, says: ‘‘ The plan is a singularly ingenious, beneficent, 
and yet simple service of blended justice and charity.” Bishop 
Sessums, of Louisiana, says: ‘‘ The endowment matter ought to 
be pushed everywhere, and such a general movement ought to 
do good.” 

Other bishops who have given the movement their heat tiest 
support are Bishop Nelson, of Georgia ; Bishop-Coadjutor Will 
iams, of Nebraska ; Bishops Coleman, of Delaware ; Moreland, 
of Sacramento ; Whitaker, of Pennsylvania ; Talbot, of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania ; and Doane, of Albany. The movement, in 
fact, has the hearty support of all the bishops and laymen in 
the church to whom it has been presented. The management 
of the Church Endowment Society is in the hands of a practical 
organization which will conduct it on the safest business lines, 
and the fact that the great Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, guarantees the policies is evidence that the new 
society is assured of success in the splendid work for which it 
has been so successfully and skillfully organized. 
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healthful 
Kn worl Received the 
highest e ts e edical practi- 
tioner 1 intelligent housekeeper 
TRADE-MARK. and caterer.” f 1 Hygie 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Oldest 
Largest 
and Best 








Health 
Policies 


Indemnity for Dis- 


ability caused by 
Sickness 


Liability 
Insurance 


Manufacturers and 
Mechanics, Contract- 
ors and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, 
and Vehicles can 
all be protected by 
policies in 


THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RARARARARARAINS 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
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/ COCKTAILS: 
: ‘ Bn: 

ye 

A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT fm 
oe. 

TrHE RIGHT SORT OF THING TO COMMENCE Bi, 
CHRISTMAS. ALL READY FOR YOU TO SERVE ue 
YOU WILL ADD A POINT TO YOUR POPULAR | Me 
ITY AS AN UP-TO DATE WIFE. SIMPLY POUR [jum 


THANKS, AWFULLY! 


OVER CR ACKED ICE 
ALL GOOD DE ALERS IN ALI VARIETIES 


YOU CAN GET THEM AT at 














Avoid Imitations < Bi 
MANHATTAN y 

WHISKY TOM GIN f& 

MARTINI VERMOUTH [& 

HOLLAND GIN and YORK 

Ne ‘ee és 


aged is infinitely better than those prepared as [iat 
wanted. Asa Cocktail is 
of different liquors, 
are a unit in admitting that all blends improve 


AM 
penevel apert- Boe 


rT 

EARS of experience have verified the theory [ii 

; sang 

v= a Cocktail made of the best materials and § ( 
subset ——s a blend a 


and a6 the dest listillers 
with age, 


t must be accepted as a fact, ratified by the 
ence of the trade, that an aged mixed drink of any kind is 
superior to one mz ade as wanted. Cocktails as served over bers ft, 
are made entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails areaged. 11 bs 









ready for use, and rec aure only to be 
poured over ees an dstraine d 
off to be in p or fe ct dition 
are made tirely by actual weight 


| and measurement, and anmirtng 
that the same ounile y of mat s 
| are used in both cases, the wholesal e fi of 
maki ng 1 must be the only way a getting C okt ails 

of uniform poate 4 y. Th usand shave lise ards d the 

idea of tryi ng to mix their own C ails: all will 
| whe 2n they have given The Club Bre ~~ a fair trial 
| 


G.F.Heublein @ 
Brother 


Hartford New York London 


Ss 


Ss oengeene 





HERE’S TO A GOOD DINNER! 











INSURE IN 


Ghe TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





dent, 


Life, Endowment, Acci- 


Liability Insurance | 


and Employer’s 











of all forms — 











ASSETS 














J. G. BATTERSON 
President 


Ss. C. DUNHAM 
Vice-President 
JOHN E. MORRIS 
Secretary 
H. J. MESSENGER 
Actuary 
E VY. PRESTON 
Sup't of Agencies 








LIABILITIES .- 
EXCESS (3% 


CAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900 
IN ASSETS’ - 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Dep’ts) 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 mos. 


. $29,046,737.45 
24,926,280.6 I 
4,120,456.84 


°/, basis) 


$1,286,225.89 
1,128,534.12 
4,055,985.62 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. | The Two Leading Perfumes of the Season. 
‘* Why ! It’s getting late already. I shall have to go in and get dressed for dinner.” 





| < 
cnt 
—r* 


These Perfumes are quintessences: One drop contains the fragrance of a bouquet of flowers. 

Sold by every first-class dealer in the United States and Canada 

ED. PINAUD’S PERFU MES have just been awarded, at the Paris International Exposition, 
the highest honors that could be bestowed upon any exhibit. 


a 
a A= 








They have been placed “ Hors Concours,” that is, ““ Above Competition.» Asa consequence of this distinction 


X-1as Merry Making the head of the Parfumerie, ED. PINA UD, has béen selected as & member of the Jury of Awards. 
For all needs of this happy custom T h e R 7 g h t G 1 ft ~ 


If you are looking for a gift for father, brother, friend, 
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1O Year Old or employee, one that will be sure to please, you will We 
a find it in sails th 
® in very 

Y Waterman’s Ideal many styles 





ornamental and 
plain, costing from 
$2.50 up to $15 and more, 
The $2.50 pen is a fine 
writer, and we sell one gold 
mounted, as shown in picture, for 


*3.50. 


For $5.00 you can buy a beauty. Remember that 
we have so many kinds of pen points that we can suit 
every taste, and that pens may be exchanged as often as 
desired, until you are satisfied. 


1 Hunter Fountain 3 3 
Baltimore Rye Pen. 3 33 


This is such a splendid 
pen that it will delight 
|4 Is the Finest Type of the Purest Whiskey. and be constantly 
used by any one 
who writes. 























For Sale by All Dealers, Everywhere. 








L. E. Waterman Company, 157 Broadway, New York. 

















u ake) drink. Tring rr; 
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4 
: BALTIMORE RYE BALTIMORE RYE RER 
WM LANAHAN & SON We UANAHAN & SON ‘*When Time who steals our years away 


BALTIMORE BALTIMORE Shall steal our pleasures too, 


The mem’ry of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.” 
: —Thomas Moore. 







































































; eiaennsaenniieeannaeinnanlinaeceSaaent aiden eempeaaieel eee 
f | nei . 
EYE-GLASSES ha | ie Whis y Phila. & New York. 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1793. 
LYUCCULOUN , B ,,,Green Label. go | 
ANNOT WOBBLE a3 52 yinee- lA eesiame 
7 a eee Srteel Cond 
; | The Standard American Brand. s 100.00 Reward 
3 See them once and | | 
: yee 'G ee Seen will be gladly paid to anyone who will furnish convicting evi- 
2 aes TOF FOR? OY | dence against imitators and substitutors who try to sell you 
$ ee Ty ave worthless preparations when CASCARETS are called for. 
: acmeyanen; Hey save | Don’t ever take substitutes, but insist on having 
evesight. Opticians 
knowit. But they cost 
them a trifle more and CANDY CATHARTIC 
are a bit moretrouble 7 “YS SPENCERTAN” 
for them. If your op — 0” PEN CO. } 
tician thinks more of —— S.EDITORI 
a few pennies than 
of your comfort, send ~ & SPENCERTA 
Lens Lock your eye-glasses bs Do PEN CO 
(nickel) to us, with S in eh a oa TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Screws 50 cents, and we ‘Il fit S b 8 
them with Lens Lock Select a pen suitable to your writ- EsT F ELS 
Serews. There are no Lens Lock eye-glasses ex- ; . , , m 0 n TH E BOW 
cept those that have ‘‘ L" stamped on them. =e from 12 diffe re nt patterns which 
Descriptive Circular Free. | we send on receipt of 6 cents post- 


The great merit of CASCARETS makes big sales everywhere. 
Therefore, now and then, dealers try to substitute “‘ something 
just as good.” It’s alie! Don’t let them do it, and if they try, 
write us confidentially at once. Address STERLING REMEDY 
Company, Chicago or New York. All Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Beware of Imitations! 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Opticians, | age. ¢Ask for business pens. 
| SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 B’way, N. Y. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


No buffet ought to be without them. The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks, 


323 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS 
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Evans’ Ale 


Evans’ Stout 
Yoletathen atdinne 4, 
ob uth a Soatetd, 
ot Sandwich, 
as the case may le 

e iecfeat as symnfol mS 


tegutie. 


Good eatth, M.D 


In the Pay 
Envelope 


That's where our education 

affects you. 

Te teach mechanics the theory 
of t heir work; help misplaced peo- 
ple to change their work; enable 
young people to support themselves 
while learning @ profession. 

250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stencgraphy, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 
Box 1158 Scranton, Pa. 


m¢ Fe Ataza Con 
PARALYSIS. 218/580 
puz € bal | he 


omased at recovery of patients thor 

DR. CHASE'S BI. aod. AND NERVE ‘TOOD, 
Write me about your case vice and | of cures 
Free. ‘OR. CHASE, 224 N. ptt St. Phil —— phia, Pa 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
LAUDANODY, and 
all DRUG H’A B- 
ITs. ONLY PER-« 
FECT, PAINLESS, 


a CURB KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FRE E. 
JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, New YOR# 


ter BEOOD and SEITE. a E an¢ dali chm 
SOZEMA ) ures Eezema aa 


Diseases. At drugg I 


CURE ; z.$1, 16 oz. $1.50. aaa te, Re seh a, 2 ve 


STRENGTH ENS | 
SYSTEM 

BODY | 
BRAIN | 
and NERYES. | 









































(MARIANI WINE) | 


No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. | 


Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly chil- 
dren this healthful, invigorating and stimulating 
tonic has no equal. 


Dose.—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. | 


IF YOU WANT TO BE 


Popular 


BUY 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


| 
It is the highest priced | 
AMERICAN WINE... 
Because it is the best 


For sale by all the leading | 
Hotels, Cafes and Clubs | 








Everywhere 
Price-lists of assorted cases on application 
GERMANIA WINE CELLARS | 


Hammendsport and Rheims, N. Y. | 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free- 


| STEAM HEAT DOESN'T ALWAYS HEAT. 
‘Dip you say your flat was heated by 
steam ?” 
No: I said we had steam heat.”—.J/udge. 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup has cured whoop- 
ing-cough when no other treatment would give re 
lief For croup this remarkable remedy has no 


equal. It conquers croup at once 
Dr. Srecert’s Angostura Bitters, great South 
American tonic for weak people 
Cook's Extra Dry beats ‘em all 
( perial bas a perfect bouquet 


rgne is strictly pure 


Aidivice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's SoorTsa 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
1!l pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
rlF RICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


TO T HE DEAT A rich lady, cured of her deaf 





ness and ses in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti 
ficial Eat Dri , » his institu sO 
that deaf pe th Ear Dr ums 
may have the ree I L. 804, the Nich 
olson Institute, 7S 0 Fig hth predate York 


During the Past Sixty Years. 


Mrs. WinsLow's SooTHING Syrup has been used 
for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTH 
ERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS It SOOTHES the 
CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best rem 
edy for DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the world Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,’’ and take no other kind 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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No. 57. 


NOVELTY BRAID 
AND Lb - 
HEMSTITCH. 
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No. 224. 
EMBROIDERY 
| INSERTION WITH | 
| NOVELTY BRAID 
AND HEMSTITCH 











> 
4A. C. SPALDING & BROS.> 


(Incorporated) q | 






CURES WHER 
a Best Cough Syrup 
in time, Ole 





= rising —for a 
clear head—drink 









HE 
uP. WATER, 


i te 


, THE SECRET OF SANDOW'SS 


¢ ‘STRENGTH REVEALED... 


He says it les in - 
4the regular use of | rere . 
4 


> the Sandow ae 
Grip Dumb- Bells, & s= 
4 illustr: ited here- zs = 5 


" | PATENT 
> with. Call on your wit Eh 
qsporting goods 


lealer and convince yourself it is a perfect 4 


> dumb-bell by taking a few minutes’ exercise. p 


rhis will cost you nothing 

. > Nu No. 4 
Pit “hildre *n’s,P ait es 4. Youths’, P. air, $2.50 4 

2 Girls’, 1.7. 5. Ladies A 
¢ }. Boys’ sad 1.7 } 6. Mee . ss 3.008 
Complete in box ‘with chart of exercises, 4 
4all and Winter Sports Catalogue Free upon > 
Application. 4 


> NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
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Thee No Calf Consort 


if wn y< 


HOLD THEM IN PLACE WITH 
Improved Washburne’s Patent 


; 

3 
| 
Cuff } 
Holders’ 
senceeeied 
. 

3 

= 
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y lever. By ma 20 cents the pair 
Other comfort helps 1 i vith W 


burne Fasteners are 


Bachelors’ Buttons, 10 cts each 

Trousers or Drawers Supporters, 
10 cts. each 

Napkin Holders, 20 cts. each 

Key Rings. 25 cts. each 

Scarf Fasteners, 10 cts. each 


wvvvVvVVVYYVYVYWYeYerrrrrrrrrrrrrrr 





Soe hsbbsbbsbsbbhbhbbtibibibtbpnbbbhboboboae 


Catalogue of these anc her noveltie 
| tif you want it. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 
POOOOOOSOOOOOOSD Sl OOOO0OO0 





COE'S | ECZEMA CURE $lo arses ‘mailed tro. 0 
LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LA ANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement 
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FOUR —OoOUT OF 50 STYLES— 


OF THE 


DEFENDER MFG. (0. 


Sheets and 
Pillow-Cases 
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| No, 204. 


MEXICAN DRAWN t: 
WORK AND | 
HEMSTITCH. | 











A Royal Gi 


for Xmas APPROPRIATE 


PRACTICAL 








FANCY 
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| | No. 216 
| NOVELTY BRAID 


WITH 
f : HEMSTITCH. | 





DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 


Fancy Sheets and Pillow-Cases 


are durable, 


almost everlasting, no matter how roughly handled, 
oftener laundered, the softer they become. 


and the 
The Defender Sheets and 


Pillow-Cases will grace the finest bed in the land, and are truly accorded 


THE REGENCY 


OF BED ELEGANCE 





Packed in handsome boxes of one or six 
sets—each set being one Defender Embel 
lished Sheet, for top sheet (for the under 
sheet plain Defender sheets are used), and 
one pair Embellished Pillow-Cases to 
match. For full-sized bed. 


PRICES 


( $2, $2.50, $4.00 per set of ® 


pleces 
one top sheet and iwo pillew-cases. 


$12, $15, $24 per 6 sets 


of 18 pieces, 








At all First-class Dry Goods Dealers 


DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW spe 
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Pn Malla, Bite 








BONS OW ie ce RS. 


Wale i 
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Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 















i siete, equal in 
liar watch 


appear- 


ance to any 35 d Movement is 


the best make, fully jeweled, d 








EXPANSION AND 


Iwo of the best proofs of the 


at the same time that a much larger number of 





One of the great and prosperous life insur- 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


general pros- | this character, addressed to the company at 
perity of the United States are found in the 346 Broadway, New York, are always promptly 
records of our savings-banks and of our great | and fully answered 
and prosperous life insurance companies. Pros- | No other company in existence has a better 
perity, indeed, has followed expansion. The | record of prompt and satisfactory payments 
; number of depositors in savings- banks has than the Provident Savings, and its widespread 
i increased, while the volume of deposits has | popularity has been won by faithful and 
eached unparalleled aggregates . | conscientious service in the interest of its 
3 All of the great and growing life insurance | policy-holders 
: contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef aye ane tog pep aptinrees get ag tts me ro popes vo fang attested ina aingumely 
3 tea. For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled, ; saat Eee er en Oe ee ee 


fifth anniversary of the Provident Savings, 


ments as the rec elpt of $5,000,000 of insurance 


} small life insurance policies has been taken | when its agents signalized this silver celebra- 
: ; out during the past year than ever before | tion by sending in applications for $3,000,000 of 
_ . . . | insurance 

THE *SOHMER” HEADS THE | Tl * } | he I i 

7, 7 " ene t 1s one of the peculiarities of the Provident 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST . © our magnific pe engéaved double Savi that it \ t loit I I 
‘ ’ * unti g case watch of Gold with ; #a igs Chal 1 Goes not expiolt such achieve 
GRADE PIANOS. tra 1d barat g aL in appear | : 





at any time in the history of the country. It 


p-ex Ss et ~ yl ) "Ss s ‘eg 4 
escapement, quick train, pat.pi nio on, = Gong 31 lay It i. ay pas a its regular 
wits 20 VeAn GUARAM usted line of work, faithfully administering the trust 
with EAR : , 
erry ph decape 4 SUARANTEE confided to it, and revealing in its annual re 
uy this watch on account of its ports not only the integrity of its management 
durability ar aeeoeeeaane= « r 
ties. Our factory price is $42.00 but also its conceded ability and enterprise. 
i per doz her tho nen 06 dare @o . . 
4 will send you one sample for free Of all the life insurance companies which 
‘ inspection, Iffully satisfied pay . 
8.60 and express charges, other- start the new century under auspicious circum 
enotonecent. State neare 
a‘ | express om, = PA ee yo | stances, none starts better or with promise of 
‘ 4 ¢ Only Salesroo : Gent tch EE a s vreater success ‘ he 'rovide ts 
Sohmer B uilding, in’ Great er N A | handsome Chain and Charm worth #1 with every Wateb. Catalogue till greater succe than the Provident Say 
5th Avo., cor. 22d St, | free. oe Excelsior Watch Oo., 238 Central Bank Bldg.,Chicago. ings. Its amazing growth during the past dec 
otal aunaniiainnengnentasyaten ade, especially during the past four years, has 
| 3 been most gratifying to those who have 
3 watched with interest and with bigh expecta- 
tion the progress of this institution. 
It is rapidly approaching the first rank 
among the few great life insurance companies 
of the world, 
\7 On Horses 
2 EDWARD W. SCOTT, PRESIDENT OF THE 
; PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE. 
F Pith and Point. 
This indicates that life insurance is no longer . ; 
hows _ a - Not a volume but a whole library of mean- 
regarded as a luxury, but now rather as a|. ‘ . 
' “en th htful ing lies in the fact that the total amount of 
necessity on the part <¢ avery thoughtful and | rs " an 
aie _ P aft ‘ | cash in the United States Treasury a few days 
rovident man, bape oF 2 
I . ago was $468,370,083, the largest sum in hand 
| 


By the Goodyear-Akron Perfect 


ance companies of New York which has kept 
up with the procession, and which in point of 
expansion will bear most favorable comparison 


is a hopeful and happy thing to close up the 
century with the balance on the right side of 
the national ledger, and such a balance, too! 


with other great business enterprises, is the 
B Provident Savings Life Assurance Society a 
: Under the presidency of Edward W. Scott it Every nation that *‘ mothers” a brood of 


ys 


— 





Rubber Shoe. 


$1.50 A PAIR, COMPLETE, READY FOR USE. 








has, during the past few years, attained a posi 
tion of unequaled prosperity and popularity. 
In the great State of Massachusetts, the Provi 
led all 
the New England life companies in 1899 in the 
amount of new business written. It 
great variety of policies, suitable 
and conditions of life, 


dent Savings, with a single exception, 


offers a 
for all ranks 
and pays especial atten- 
tion to requests for information regarding life 
Communications of 


insurance ropositions 


little dependencies here 
like 
that such 


and there throughout 
the heads of most large 
maternal 


the world finds, 
families, joys are expen- 
Thus the colonial budget just submitted 
to the German Parliament provides for an es 
timated deficit of 37,332,151 marks, the equiva- 
lent of about $9,000,000. The revenues from 


sive. 





all the German colonies amount to only about 
7,073,000 marks. Not a sing 
self-supporting 


le one of them is 


| Dreams of 
Gravel 





: The most artistic 
i Pisce CALENDAR 
; ever issued, new ready for 
3 . ‘ PHONOGRAPH 1901. Sendten(10) cents in 
2 AND RECORD A postage stamps for copy, to 
Shocing Bills Sam CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger 
- Agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
The Only Kind Worth Having 26 Cortlandt Street, New York 
3 DOUBLES horses’ work value Slipping Nine Styles of machines, 
| absolutely impossible. They improve his from $10.00 to $100.00 Z _, 
3 action and looks. They increase a horse’s None genuine without this - 

























selling price. ‘They make life 
more pleasant for him, ’ 
for a horse's feet. 
Whether you own one or a hundred 
horses you should have at once the 


and work 
They are ‘‘wings” 


costs you shoeing bills and horse 
value. A Goodyear - Akron 
Shoe is a combination of iron 
with a peculiar sort of rub- 
ber pad that wears better 
than steel. It is a new 


world can produce 
It is amiracle for 





facts about the Goodyear- Akron » boon Phe ht me 
Sita ational Phonograp 0+ 
Shoes. Every day you delay 185 Filth Ave. New York 





TRADE 
Q Cdiaon. 
MARK 

1500 different Records from 


which to make a choice. 
Record Lists and Catalogues 














ECHO ALL OVER THE,WORLD 

















s 


Deaton 


4 CHEW 


Be eman’s} 
i The 
Original 


production of rubber — —___— | : 
which no other man- epsi nl} 
ufacturer in the 






















viola Gum | 
An Offer pf zon havea’ So sermine, healthy maromem of the | Cures 1 and Sea-sickness. . 
violent physic OF pill poison, 1s dangerous. “Phe | 7 All Others Are Imitations. i 
Set your horse’s hoof on a piece of paper, draw outline of hoof with pencil, mail Se eee eee eee Pare Sy re 
to us, and we will send you, prepaid, a pair for front feet, complete, ready for use, on es 
receipt of $1.50. Put them on and try them, and if afterwards they are not consid- | CANDY DEAFNESS Rowan, aware, ‘ist 
; ered simply a boon to both horse and driver, and almost a half saving in shoeing bills, | CATHARTIC , 
4 and a thing you wish never to be without, we will refund your $1.50 in full. Certainly | 
; this is a proposal which speaks for itself, and it is made by 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


10 Linden Street, Akron, O. 


OPIUM 


MORPHINE and LAUDANUM 


habits cured by OPACURA a Fendt home 
treatment oqeeeeae and used Py dink, Phy- 
sicians. A TRIAL, TRE MENT, 
outieent. to convince you it Ww iLL. CURS, 
sent FREE, with book oftestimonials scaled). 


OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept. W Chicago. 





| 
Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, | 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢c,50ec Write 
| for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. $220 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR OUR BOOK “HORSE SENSE 
ON HORSES’ FEET.’’ SENT FREE--NO CHARCE. | 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





ee ee 





24 1900 





ON HIS GUARD 
LITTLE BossBie (watching his stocking 
hundred model bicycle off on me I'll give ‘im de grand run.” 


If old Santy tries to work a nineteen 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md, 


Constable RCo. 


Oriental Rugs. 


A grand assortment of Modern Oriental | 
Rugs in special and exclusive designs pre- | 


— by us for Dining Room, Library and 


Carpets. 


Bigelow Axminster Carpets, 
Brussels and Wilton Carpets, 
Designs prepared exclusively for us. 


Mounted Skin. 


Lion, Tiger, White Polar Bear. 
Mounted by the best artists in the country. 


Broadway K 19¢h ‘. 


NEW YORK. 





CUEFS 
SeEtt WELL 

Wear WELLy 
Fit WEL’ 


BUY THEM 





TRAQE MARK 














Pashion is a pretty thing just 
now, but care must be 
given to the figure. 


| Braided Wire 


vy, Bustles and Forms 


make stylish, graceful fig- 
ures, wiihout uncomfortable 
padding. 
, SOLD IN ALL STORES 
~ | f Insist on having ‘ Braided 
~<) Wire.” If you don’t find 
‘| them, we will send, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 
Write for our booklet, 
“Hidden Helps.” 
The Weston and Wells Mig. Co. 
1100 Noble St., Philadelphia. 














eloench) | Real Estate Trust Company 


| Capital (full paid) . ° ° 











OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


$1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . $600,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 


Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
WILLIAM PF. NORTH, Treasurer 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 








CHESTER BILLINGS & SON 


SUCCESSORS TO RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS 








IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS ||®""" & Baremore 


Randel, Baremore 





OTHER & Co. 
PRECIOUS 1880 
eed Randel, Baremore 
STONES & Billings 
AND 
PEARLS New York 
DIAMOND ]| 58 Nassau Street 
29 Maiden Lane 


JEWELRY 


1810 1900 


London, E. C. 
22 Holborn Viaduct 


























FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 

















j 


ocx 


the dilution. 


The delightful flavour and unmistak- 
. able aroma peculiar to 


“CANADIAN 
CLUB” 
WHISKY 


especially adapt it to High Balls, as 
the addition of water, still or carbon- 
ated, does not affect its taste in the 
slightest degree, no matter how 
Used 
other mixed drinks “CANADIAN 
CLUB” reiains the fragrant and deli- 
cious qualities which are peculiar to it. 








reat 
in cocktails or 

















Every bottle bears over the capsule an official 
stamp of the Canadian Government guar- 
22 anteeing age and genuineness. @ @ @ “Xe 











Leslie's Weekly’s Photo-Engravings 


Are made by Tue Gitt Encravinc Co., 104 
Chambers St., New York, specialists in the art 
of line and half-tone Engraving of the highest 


grades, 


Lesiie’s is only one of a thousand of our 


pleased customers. 





Advertisers desiring to fill their advertising 


space in a why that will attract attention should 
not fail to avail themselves of our art department. 


Early next year we shall move to Fifth Avenue and 
fineteenth Street, where we shall have the finest photo- 


engraving plant in the world—a place built to order for us. 

















Sackett & Wilhelms 
Lithographing Co. 
. JUDGE BUILDING... . 
110 Fifth Avenue . . New York 


. Corner 16th Street . 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH THE . 


Finest Class of Color Printing 





Comprising Show Cards, Pamphlets, Calen- 
dars, Advertising Cards, Labels, Novelties, 
etc., as well as all kinds of Commercial Work, 
such as Bill, Letter and Note Heads, Business 
Cards, Certificates, Bonds, etc. 


























Having unusually large facilities, ad- 
vertisers placing large contracts will 
serve their interest by procuring our 
estimate before ordering elsewhere. . . 





charges paid, on receipt of $2.50. 
acceptable gift to your friend. 

















TRIEDER BINOCULAR 


THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 


’ 

MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ 7 BEST BOOKS. 
We have just issued a new and handsome Cloth-bound Edition 

of Dora Deane, Maggie Miller, Lena Rivers, Meadow Brook, English 
Orphans, The Homestead on the Hillside, and Tempest and Sunshine, 
all of which are written by the popular author, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
Price of single volumes, sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents each, or the 
set of seven books in a box, as shown in illustration, sent by express, 
This set of books would make an 
If you want the same books bound in 
paper cover, we will send them by mail, postpaid, for 15 cents each, or 
$1.00 for the seven books 
J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Address all orders to 


tt Rose Street, New York. 


‘THE WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY PRESENT 





At Reduced Prices. Made in four sizes, magnifying 
px 6x Ox 12x 
$378.00 

Descriptive catalogue free from your optician, or from 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 
52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


$46.00 $54.00 $62.00 





A 24-WHour Train to 


MAR 2719 


Chicago Every day—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
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“STANMORE 34°h "high  @GOLLARS ~ 
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gil ale aaa 
} § OU cannot feel dressed if ill at ease. You cannot be at ease if your collar doesn’t fit. Your collar can 
.# not fit you unless it fits the shirt, and you cannot get collars and shirts in one brand fitted to each 
. other, with cuffs to match. unless vou buy ‘‘Lion Brand” collars, cuffs and shirts. They exhibit the 
best of workmanship applied to the finest goods. Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to 







em 
— 





Co otter, 


a 























pay more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50, or $2, depending on the kind you want. If you cannot get them from your 
furnisher, we will send the address of one who can supply you. Do not send us money. This collar is 
a made in quarter sizes and five heights as marked. 


UNITED SHIRT @ COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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If 
it 
isn’t 
an 


Eastman, 


it 

isn’t 

a 
Kodak, 


small, fixed focus Kodaks, and 


the two, six and 


Gake a 





KODAK 


home for 








Christmas 


The Folding 
Pocket Kinds 
are made of 
hiumin «warm, 
covered with 
fine seal grain 
leather and 
fitted witht 
superb lenses 


and shutters. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


New and interesting phases of Kodakery are the Panoram-Kodaks for landscapes and  out- 


door groups, the Portrait attachments for making large head and shoulder photographs with the 


twelve exposure cartridges which enable the 





Kodaker to load for a couple of exposures at home or for a day’s outing. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. Brownie Cameras, $1.00. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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